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^ f This monograph is intended to help the cper.ators and- 
planners ijf employment and training programs^ particularly Ihose 
sponsored under the Comprehensive Employment' and Training Apt (CETA) ,^ 
in developing and ptoiriding .supportive services to improve client 
em ploy ability. .The Mrst section, presenting the porpoise of this 
publication. Is followed by a section briefly covering the history of 
supporljive serjSrices 4.n employment drid training programming, and the 
implications for present-day programs. Section 3 describes,, nine ' 
individual supportive Services, Opportunities and constraints that 
each raises, and examples. The services covered are counseling, 
orientation, educational services, transportation, physical health 
services, mental health services, child care servjces, leg^il and / 
bonding services, and use of local petty cash funds. Section a 
presents fdur different models that could be fol loved* in providing 
supportive services.. The fifth section discusses sijc-'€l4ti€nts in a 
support ivey service plan, itfcluding identification and description of 
potential clients, determining unmet -client needs, and setting 
priorities among unmet needs. A summary, of the conclusions is 
presented* in the last section. (EM) 
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SPECIAL NOTE 
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ployment and training programs. 
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Washington, D.C. 20213 
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PREFACE . 

The purpose of this monograph is to review the experience of categorical programs in 
de\'elbp/ng and providing supportive services iq improve clienfemployabilitv The goal of 
emplo\j(nent and training programs is to place participants in uns\jbsidized j6bs, ar\d the 
primal me^ns of attaining thai goal is skill tr^irfing (institutional or on-the-job). All other 
activities, including educational ser\ ices. aie considerec}>secondar> and supporti\e in nature. 
Hence kipporti\e services are defined in this monograph as temporary assistance activities 
that permit the participation and retention of program clients in employment oi employ- 
, ment' development activities. ' . . 

^ The ^upportive,ser\ ices selected for di scussion in themonograph are counselin^n^rogram 
and employment orientation, educational services, transportation, child care, physical and 
mental health services, legal and bonding services, and use of petty cash funds. 
^ In the discussions of these ser\ices. ihe authors provide examples of the experiences of 
program operators in the development and implementation of these .ser\ices and their 
general outcomes. Throughout the discussions, the authors de\elop ;he theme that leads to 
thejr i>riniary conclusion: Supportive sen ices should be pro\ ided only if jt can be demonstra- 
ted that the services will leSd to emplo>ment. In addition, the authors* bias is toward those 
sup|X)iti\e sei\ices tliat directly assist a client to obtain immediate employment. "Im- 
mediate," in this context, is used todistinguish problemsamenabfe toquick resolution from 
those involving a number of factors, including m()ti\ation, that must be raken gare of before 
the client can profit from trtiining Qr placement activities. / ; 

In an effort to assis; program planners and operatorsin pl/nning. ^evelopipg. and deliver- 
ing supportive services, the monograph identifies select^ element's in planning and de- 
scribes composite models that can serve as the policy and operational base for the$e activities. 

The discussion of elements in a supportive service |^an is descriptive in nature and 
suggests a frame of reference in which to consider the planning issues that arise. The 
elements discussed are: 

• Thp univeis^ of potential clients who may require supportive services- 

• Assessment of available resources. . 

. Determinmioil of current unmet client needs. 

• Determination of the feasibilit\ of de\eloping resckirces to meet the unmet fieeds 
(funding considerations). ' 

• Setting the priorities ampn^ the »»nmet needs. 
Determination of service levels. 

. hour v^riaticrns in co'mposite models for the deli\ery cyfsuppoiH\e;ser\ ices aie delineated: 
' 1 . No provision for supportive services. , ^ • ^ 

2. Provision of supportive services through interagency agreements. 
{ ; 3. Subcontracting»lor the sppportive services; separatio*n of the supportive service function 
^ from the. employment and training functions. 

- 4. Provision of supfportiveservicesby thedeliverersof ^heemploymentandirainingservice^ 




For ^ach model, the administrative ^&nd. operational advantages and disadvantages are 
discussed. However, die- auihors/do not intend that these discussions be interpreted as 
"recipes" for success in choosing, planning for, and implementing supportive services. The 
planners of each program must choose the services to be provuded on the basis of the charac- 
^ teristics of the known and potential clients in the progranl operator's geographic ^rea, the 
^resources available for program orientation, the condition of the local labor markf t^and the 
guidelines for pi^ogram operation. . , 1 

In presenting this discussion, the authors draw on many years of diverse experience in the 
employment and training field. During more than 7 years with the Michigan Employment 
Securify Commissjon, Susan Turner was a \V3rk Incentive (WIN) Program planner, 
placement supervisor, management analyst, counseling supervisor, and employment 
counselor. She later directed the operation of a full-service CETA subcontract. 

As a senior research analyst whh Olympus Research CorporaJton, she assisted in planning 
and directing several nationwide studies, including /in Assessment of Vocational Education 
Programs Designed for the Disadvaritaged an^ A Study of tf^e Codrdtn&tion Linkages Be- 
tween CETA Prime Spcmsors and HEIV-Funded Programs, She i.s presently theernj^oyment 
and training specialist for activities being carried out by Oakland l'ni\ersiry under a». 
institutional grant from the U.S. Department of Labor. 

Corolyn Conradus* 10. years of experience in public sector human service^ includes 
plannirig. administration, and direct serv ice delivery . With the California Department of 
Human Resources Development, she developed and carried out a caseload management 
system to evaluate and control the flow of clients through the, WIN Program' and was re- 
sponsible for negotiating and monitoring subcontracts for training and supp>ortive services. 

As a piogram consultant under contract with the Department of L^boi. Ms. C>>nradus 
conducted WiN' Program reviews in several States, de^ lojjed mcidel program components, 
and trained State and local staffs in planning, procedures, and delivery systems. Asa fiee- 
lance consultant, she is cunently dev eloping toseline data foi Mxi^and economic frapact 
studies piojec ling changes in demogiaphy . mk ial infiasiiuc uiu . housing, and emplovnient 
lelaned to offshore oil exploiaiion and pioduct^on. • • 
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1. PURPOSE OF THE MONOGRAPH 



Shortl> after training began undei the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act, it became ^apparent that 
program objectives weie being impeded b> client problems 
that could not be resolved through emjployment-oriwited 
program components. The efforts of program operators 
w^e ^'compficatedand frustrated by the simple inability of 
clients to read and write with minimal proficiency or per- 
form the simplest arithmetical computations/** Many 
disavantaged cHents did not ^pear to undersfend their 
responsibilities iaa training or^'job situation; they did not 
have the means to get to and from training or job sites, were 
not able to pass factory physical examinations, could not 
get bonded, did not have the funds to obtain special equip- 
tnent needed for employment (e.g.. tool^and work shoes), 
did not have ade<)uate child care arrangements, and, in 
general, did r^ot have the resources to remedy those pro- 
blems that appeared to preclude successful participation in 
skill training and subsequent employment. ^ - 

This monograph is^n attempt to synthesize the experi- 
ences of program operators in providing those individual- 
izfed, ancilliary services (supportive services) that seek to / 
alleviate the irrimediate problems(of employment and train- 
ing prograrti clients. The monograph provides today*s 
program operators with a frame of reference in order to: ' 

1 Define issues relevant io supportive services and their . 
.impact on employment and training. programrnirjg. 

2. Assess the need for suppuitive services in relation to tin 
client jjopulation served and to the goals and objectives 
established for the program. 

3. Develop strategies for planning and implementing 
supportive services to meet thje defined need. 

Because of the g^eai variation m types of supportive 
services, this monograph does not attempt to detail how to 
set upando|xiatc individual services, but rather focuses un 
selected issuer that should be cxamiifed befuic-d(^ eloping 
these services. 



Roster of Supportive Services 

/ - 

Avvidevariety of activities could be described as support- 
ive services, but the monograph is limited to. 



• Gjunseli^ng, v\ith the counselor as client-advocate 
(excluding counseling services provided as a regular 
part of intake, assessment, and refenal). 

• Program and employment orientation. 

• Educational services, including high school equi va- 
lency.test preparation* basic Ifteracy, and English as 
a second language. * 

• Transjxjrtation. 

• Child care. ^ 

• Ph>sical and mental health' services. 

• Legal and bonding servites. ^ ' 

• I'tili/ation of petty cash funds. 

In different programs, at different limes, these services 
may- not have been defined as supportive, but rather were 
viewed as integral eiriployment and training components. 
For purposes of this i^aper, however, those services that do 
not have employment as their direct goal are considered to 
be supportive in nature^nd thus are defined as,supportive 
services. For-example, when a client who could not obtain 
desired emj^loyment in the clerical field solely because of 
the lack of a higb school diploma was given- high school 
equivalency test preparation, this service vyas directly re- 
lated to employment; if. however, the test preparation was 
preparatory to skill training, which might lead toemplo>^ 
ment, it was supportive in nature. 

This definition of supportive Services is consistent with 
the foll(jv\|ng definition divclojxd b> the Office of Cx^m- 
prehensive EiYiplo>ment Development, Supportive Servi- 
ces Study Team: 

Siip|X)rnve Services arc thai broad range of temporar) assisiarue.exc lusi\e 
of sUll training, thai {xrmtts panic ipaiion tir rcuntluti of m<tn{>o\vcr 
clienis in emplo>nieni or c*mployment clevelopnicni activities.^ 

i he definition is.based upcjn the perspective of the program 
ojxrator and implicitly asset ts that the goal of employ ment 
and training programming is the placement of participants 
in unsubsidi/ed employment. "Skill training, either insti- 
tutional or on-the-job. is seen as the primary rpeans of 
attaining that goal. All other activities are secondar>. iii^ 
eluding educational services, and arx? thus incorporated 
ink) this de-finition of supportive services. "I 

This definition dots not assert that these se(cjndai> 
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activities may not be as ixnporiani as skilj training, indeed, 
for individual' clients and for participating employers, 
•supportive services may be critical. In some case$, the pro- 
vision of a supportive service israll that a client will need4o 
. be job-ready. Similarly, the participating en^ployeris pri- 
marily interested in a worker who is reliable; the employer 
will not be willing to retain and promote an individual 
- who has child carepr transportation problems that prevent 
continuous attendance at the job. * 

The discussions in this monograph are not intended as 
'"recipes" for success in choosing, planning for. and im- 
plementing the several supportive servi,ces. Depending 
upon the characteristic^ of ^he known and potential clients 
in the program operator's geographic area, the resources 
available for program operation, the condition of the local 
market, andithe guidelines for program operation (pro- 
mulgated at every level), the program planners must do 
their own choosing and then evaluate the results of provid- 
ing supportive services for their own programs. 

It is evident that a decision to provide supportive services 
will affect the planning and implementation of other pro- 
grana activities (for example, intake and assessment and 
outreach) and. depending upon the levels of support 



committed to supportive services, will alter expected pro- 
gram outccrmes in terms of clients served and subsequently 
retained in unsubsidized employment. . 



Structure of the Monograph 



' This discussion of supportive services has been divided 
into five sections: 

• An abbreviated history of supportive services in 
employment and training programming and the 
implications for present-day programs. 

\ • A s^irvey of individual supportive services, the c6n- 
siderations each raises, and examples. 

• Identification of the various models that the 
provision of supportive services could follow. 

• Presentation of selected elements in program plan- 
ning activities. 

• Summary of conclusions. 
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2. THE HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 



Original employment and training legislation in 1962 
assumed the primary cause of unemployment to be skill 
obsolescence due to technological change. Retraining 
Vould return once skilledand steadily employed workers to 
new jobs. It was also assumed th^^ the individuals to be' 
assisted had the necessary attributes for employment and 
Were lacking only a salable skill. Thus, the focus of sup- 
portive services for these persons was on counseling fOr 
occup«ltional choice and*perhaps on assistance in reloca- 
ting to meet local labor market demands: Experience soon 
derrtonstrated that a large body of the unemployed* were 
without meaningful work experience or had serious per- 
sonal handicaps related to illiteracy, inadequate education, 
poor health, or a variety of personal and atti'tudinal prob- 
lems. ' • • 

The ''War on Poverty** between 1964 and 1968 identified 
a^ a prime target the "disadvantaged''— those persons who 
were poor and'wh'o had evidenced difficulty in attaching 
Iheipselves to the labor force. With the emphasis on tur- 
nishing emptoyability services to persons who, b^ defini- 
|ion, had not been able to succeed in the marfcet place and 
who probably would not succeed without special help, 
there came the percened need to arrange for other services 
in addition to skill training. 

Initially the Job Corps, the AVor^ Incentive (WIN) Pro- 
gram, and the Concenuated Employment Program (CEP^ 
were conceived as programs to ericourage and pay for the 
delivery of all necessary* serv ices, including those services 
that iouid be defined as in support of employment and 
traiViing programming.* Other prograiyis and 'activities 
affecting great numbers of people (skill tenters. Youth 
Dppx)rtunity Centers, the Neighborhotxl Youth Corps) 
also riamed specific supportive services that were to be 
rprovided. However, unlike WIN, CEP.and the Job Corps, 
specific methods by which supportive services were to be 
funded were not consistently enumerated. The* Compre- 
hensive Employ ment and Training Act (CETA), seen as the 
logical extension of the programming of the 1960*s, is now 
coming to grips with ihe same questionsand attempting to 
arriv? at new answers. . \f 



Categorical Programs 



Job Corps 

The Job, Corps, at its inception, provided a total living 
situation Igr participants. Because of the program*s im- 
plied parental responsibility and its total involvement With 
participants' day-to-day lives, the job Cprps v^<as probably 
the employrfient and training program ihat had the most 
organized and best funded approach to supportive services. 

In addition to skill training. Job Corps participants w^ re 
exposed to iritfnsiveMndividual and group counseling 
sessions, were encouraged to talce courses to prepare them 
for obtaining high school dif)lomas or high school equiva- 
lency certificates, were provided medical and dental ser- 
vices, and in general, w6re furnished all those services that 
affluent parents might supply their teenage children. 

Work Incentive (WIN) Program 

The WIN Program, dire^^ at assisting people receiving 
Aid to Families with Dep^dent Children (AFDCuoobtam 
employment and thus become self-supporting, was viewed 
by many program operators as the first non-residentiaP 
attempt to provide sufficient resources to meet the needs of a 
specified caseload. Piogram Jegislation and the resultant 
guidelines encouraged WIN staff to subcontract for services 
for indj^vidual clients. The type of services that Could be 
purchased was lirnitedonly by the imagination of the WIN 
staff and the rules and regulatiohs promulgatedjat the state 
level. 

The Welfare Department had been named in the WIN 
legislation as the deliverer ofstipportiveserviccsand would 
pay for child care, iransporiation,"and medical services, 
TJirough the use of si^contractors and,vou4rhers, the W*IN 
staff could purchase all ^ypes of educational sc^rvices— even 
individual tutors ^ repair automobiles, and obtain almost 
anything that cwuld be assumed ^o be work or training 
related. 
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Concentrated Employment Program (CEP) ^ 

In CEP. nol only coukl 4|^ssary scrvkes'be p£irchasc»d, 
"blii the piogiam Kasalsopjieof ihc fiisi to b*e givcntoth th^^ 
mandate' and th^funds to develop i\nd pio\ ide a coordfna- 
ted deii'very^of employability u;td supportive services at 
the local* level It was ai) attempt to give local commjjnit> 
groups thi* autonorpv necessary to develop programs de-^ 
signed to meet the particular needs of a specific geogtaphic * 
location. Thus, persons living„in high-,poverty, low-em- 
plo\ment ar^s wre'givyi the opportunity K)de\vIopand 
manage their (jAvn* programs. * ' 



Other Categorical Progranis 

' ^s. 

Skills Centers/developed under MDTA, were specifically 
designed to add on-site supportive services to skill training 
activities. Youth* Opportunity Centefs were Emf31oymeRi 
.Service opportunities offering specific help to meet the 
-*ieedsof youth. Neighborhood Youth Corps programs often 
added basic education and oth^r ancillary activities to work 
experience. Howeler, none of these programs provided 
their staffs with the monies to purchase the ancillary ser- 

. vices that were s^igg^sted by the legislative provisions. The 
local staffs, charged with the res"ponsibility for meeting the 
program conditions, found themselves in rhe position of 

. not only dealing with rlients* employment problems, but 
also, in effect, becoming purveyors of social wotk services. 

, "Since there was no budget for the provision of these 
(supportive) services, they must*b^''pr6m0ted* or as the 
enrollees would say, 'hustled'.'*^ ^Special projects were 
funded for*iridividual Skills G^nters^or other employment 

* and training facilkies that were^ experimenting with 
methods and mechanisms for delivenng supportive ser- 

, vices; &bt these specfal projccts were just that — "special-Tr- 
and I'he task of lo<mmg aj^d^artering for^^upportive ser- 
vices- for the vast j^Krity 6£^1DTA participants became- 
tl^^respoHstbility^B)cal l^ne staffs. (**ril Seenf I can find- 
your app]^cant «K if tou can arrange eyeglasses' for 
mine.**) 

Inier-agency agreements tSr the provision of supportive 
services were encouraged and those with majqr a^enci^s . 
were agreed uf)onjii the'highest administrative lever.'How- 
ever, ^echanisms by which the^ agreemenls could be 
oper^^tional werejarely set in pl^R 



Si^pmary 



Some fedcrallV* mandated programs had tJie funds to 
purthan^ •nec^sbdry^ supporuve services, while others 
depended upoa the ingenuity of staff mcmlx»rs tor pru- 
V ision of thuse.serv ices. No cruss-piogiam studies ha\ c been 
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dune which coinpaie client success with the availability of 
suppoj^tive services, and it is difficult to make statements 
about the relatfve merits q£ either approach. What can be 
said is that only a decadci or so after the conception of 
employment and training programming, only .WIN and 
Job Corps rerAairiji/directly federaUy funded, although 
significantly modified, programs providing as al^mattcr of 
course a wide variety of ancillary servicts tailored to the 
particular needs of the client|^y|^^er, even that^has be- 
come/hrnited. The WIN^H^^M^^PiS'has been altered 
away from ''developii^'MHRt'^^iullest pqtentiai** and 
"empfoyability deve/opni^ni^tow employ- 
ment in th^^ shortest ty^e possiBlS^w^ta^he smalkst ex- 
penditure of funds. 




Community-Based Progriams 



rite time of the "Wan on Poverty" was a^so the time o 



growing^^wareness on the part of community leaders an 
communi^based organizations that they should be part of 
this naticmal effort. As public and private funds became 
more readrjy available^ new^organi/ations were formed and 
old organizations refotused their goals-and objectives, and 
45oth began io define a role for themselves in'employmeht 

^nd training^programming. There was an implied consen- 
sus among thes^ groups, most notably OpportunitiesMn- 
^jlwstrializaiion Centers, Community Action Programs, and 

'Operation SER, that community-Based organizations that 
directed their activities toward specific ethnic, culturaj,or 

/racial groups had a cleai'er understanding of these groups* 
needs and thus were better prepared to deliver the types of 
services' needed for remediation. 

Although most of these gropps depended wholly or 
in large measure upon federal support, thestj;^(iui^^a(*ed 
upon thcwuwere i^ot uniform, and so the^rograms uTaT^ 
developed differed widely in their puri5?)semnd in the serv- 
ices provided. However, the conimon thread was that* they 
were 'not rrlandated to sery*e such'^broad population group- 
ings, as the federally directed programs were, and so, for 
better or worse, coil Id pipe^ide'an indiyrdUalized approach 
to service. ' ^" , 



Programs in Support of 
Employment and Training 
Programs . ' " 

Se\eraJ federal, st^, «ind local agtmiesalsote-HalucUed 
' the role<they should play in employment und fraining 
ijprograrrfniing. One of the most nolablt o( ihcM w\is 
cational Rehabilitation. VR had been very sucre'ssful in 
providing individualized, comprehensive -ichahilita^pDn 
services to those who were distinctly ph^sic\ilI|^or ineritffHv . 



• .... •. • ■/ - 

handicapped' For a ti;ne, this agency broadened ii^ dcfini- 



, ^ ^ ^ livt^. oi ^ the feeling ihd( the government cannot and 

^ tion of haadic^ipped to inchide those who Ivtcl been desig- should Ji(}t du everything betause individuals should take 
-^.^.1 «^ A^...\ ^ ^ r\..^o _i _ lespunsibilitv foi, theii own lives. No rrgftter what the 

, leasdn, the bJJ>toi> of supportive strvites laiseji^ignifitant 
^issues that could have consequences lor all emplo>ability 
arrd employinent^rograms. 



rtatecl a? (^jpidvanta^ 
cepied and sjrrved ori^ 



^>antagW clients were at- 

^lual basis (as were aH Vr 

/clieius). aAdifiiis nc^fflllfc vvere developed to serve 
persoiis in Jarge n ti\i^fl^PpVbfen^ he ca sd W i t h MDTAh 
Job Corps. \VlK\;tml OBPl After several yCars/VR returned 
to the rnore traditimSvTd^fiitions of physically and men- 
tally han^icappej^and riffirned tohayiwga supportive role 
in employnieot and training^rogramming. 

•The AFDC program bad always had, on a state*by-state ' 
or couitty-bv;Countv Ijasis, siwall empl'oyability progralnf 
; designed to help welfare recipients l?ecomc self-supporting^ 
^^s ihe Department of Labor became^more involved in ' 
^ employment aniJ -training, the role of welfare agencies-as a 
direct delivtrtr of sirch service diminished, however; local 
welfare agencies still remained the pirrnary 



Supportive Services 
and. "Employability'' 



sourte of 

supportive services for tmployuient and t^arnrng program 
clients wliu were receiving'publrc assistance. Welfare De- * 
partments could make the work of the trarnrng staff easrer 
by concerning themselves with how a tlrer^t was g(Mng t(; 
P4^{or ba:>it rretessities while irv iiarrrrng, and .the dep<ji;i- 
ment had a sourte (;ffundj for medkal, Uansp(;rtatron.and 
child care serv ices. ^ *• 

Educational institutions often played a role^ as the 
defivt:rers of skill trarr^rng'at the Skrlls Center and as the 
responsrble parties for in-schoo1^ Nerghborhood Youth 
Corps. They also tOok an active part in the provision of 
educational supp(irtrvt servrces and provrded, rn many 
rnstances. a source of free" serv rce<> for clrents in search of 
high school equivalency diplomas or basrc Irteracv. 



CETA and Supportive Services 

The diversity of CETA prime sponsors is reflected in the 
manner in whicli supjxjrtive services are provided' The 
legislation defiufngcomprehensive employment and train- 
ing services is sufficiently broad to allow prime sponsors to 
' devote as'muth or as little resources to supportiv e serv ices as 
they deem appropriate. Some prime sponsors have elected 
to develop sophisticated supportive service components, ^ 
whije others believe that such services should be supplied 
only when they can be demonstrated to have a direct in- 
fluence upon the s'uces^ful ccxmpletion of training and the 
securing of employment Still (Mher prime sponsors have 
taken the position that it is not t^joleofCETA programs 
\p supply these services when they are available in the t(Mii< 
mirnity, and that (hepro^'wion of-^upportivVst^rvTces is the 
rc^sponsibility of social welfare agericies and educajlonal 



A major consideration is w hether supportive serv ices do 
have a srgnificant impact upon an individual's employ- 
ability. The goal of employment and training pr6grams^ 
has been to assist indiv iduals' to become employable. 
However, the meanine of ''ernployable" has n<?ver been 
clearly defined. Depenmr>g upon/the. historical era, the 
economic conditions, oi^' the level of industrialization, 
almost 'ill persons could be regarded as empfoyable. The 
issue, then, is not whether people are employable, but who 
it is that society wants to efnplciy, under what conditions, 
an^ in what kind of jobs. Of course, the resolution.of this 
issue is far t)eyond the scope of employment and training 
p^grams 5r of any other single social institution. How- 
ever.* the issue makes it clear that in this society , at this pofnt 
in time, there are people functioiiing in all ty^'pes of jobs- 
w ho hav e need of supportiv e serv ices but w ho hav e surv iyed 
occupationally without such services. Cenainly , a janitc)r's 
life might beTicher if he or she coilld rea<f, or a file clerk*s 
happier if he or she were not obesef but would the 
provision of supportive services make either more 
ployable," however that term is to be defined?. 



em- 



The Cost of Supportive Services 

Supportive services can be relatively expensive in terms 
of the competing uses foi the resources (time and money) 
expended in piov iding them and the rate of return on these 
resources once they have been comn^itted. Short-term or 
one-time supportrve services, such as automobile repairs 
and purchase of eyeglasses or work uniforms, are relatively 
discrete, tangible je«tilies that have a^discernible result. 
However, services to deal with the problems of drug addic- 
iion. akohollMn and other emoiional cJ;isordeis can Ix 
relatively expensive and piovide no guarantee of positive 
results. Many employment and training programs attempt- 
ed lo provide support to those who.had drug-related prob- 
institut^ons. ^ ^ ^ lems, but each drug user enrolled required a high level of 

y Throughout .the history of employment and traininj^^ individualized support which rarely pard off with the client 
^ programs, the mle andTunctioningof.sirpportive or ancil- successfully completrng trarning or taking'a^job.I-ollow- 
% 'Irary services have l)eencontir1uouslyciuestioned. The gen- ing, such experience, many programs refused to enroll 
eraLscahng dcJwn of ^such .services which has occuired .identified drug addicts or terminated progi^mi partrcrpa- 
^ jUnder CETA cQuld be attxioiig^d to their £osts in relation to tion when addiction became apparent. ' 
• results, or to. the recession, which did not allow for the , fn addition to monetary limitations, most pjogtains had 
supp<][rt oHhese services no matter h()vy worthy their objVc- either implicit oi explicit time restrictions on 4>aiticipa- 



't|6n, HSua!l> ;about siK months. Often tht tlitnt would 
briog to the progrim piobltms of long duiation oi of such 
severity that they 'could not be resoUed duiing the allotted 
time of program participation. Thus, the (.lieht would 
lea\e the program,jiol only with th^ sanrie pioblcms as 
when he or she entered, bu( also w ith a sense of frustration 
at%a\ing failed once again. 

1'hesee\arnDlei6f failure strveto highlight tht difficulty 
in determiningywliat benefits supportive 6ei\ ices should be 
exf>ected toconfci and howmuch thev should be allowed to 
cost, not only inVesources but also in societal and individ- 
ual psychic costs.Ut may be that the benefit to society of 
pei'Suading one addict to go to work and pay taxes, to give 
up stealing to support his or her habit, and to go off w el fare 
may be equal u/ or greater than the cost to society of run- 
ning the pregiam for some greater numbej of other adriit ts 
who fail. Without adequate estimates of cost and benefits' 
no one knows. When in doubt, the tendency is tosa\c the 
mmiediate and olnious costs rathei than pursue the muei- 
lam benefns. * ' 



The Provision of Supportive Services 

If one M'ants to take the point of vi^v that supportive 
services (as defincxl in chapter 1) do enhance employ-ability, 
the question of who shoul^d pro\ ide them becomes relevant. 
In the last decade there hjjy>een a proliferation of privately 
and publicly funded agencies and organizations that pro- 
vide a variety of services. Most communities have access 
to adult education, to physical and mental health care, and 
^ased on the ability to pay, to legal aid. Is it the responsi- 
bility of employment and training programs to repli^:ate 
already existing resources, to supplement these resources, or 
to once again "hustle** these resources for program clients? 

Thtre are basically two broad types of supportive 
services— thpse that ate iritualio the,succcssof\ht client in 
the program and those that will enhance Qnd ennch th^. 
client's participation in the program. However, whatsis 
critical to one client may be only an ^ enrichment*' to 
another.For example, for a client who has no relatives or 
friends who can babysit, utilization of a child-care facility 
may be critical to his or her retaining employment. To that 
individual w^ho has potential babysitting'relatives, a child- 
care center may be a Convenience but not an absolute neces- 
sity. It is difficult, then, for the program plaqaier and oper^ 
ator to develop a comprehensive supportive service pro- 
gram, since each client has different needs and different in- 
tensity of needs. In addition, there is a continual question/ 
ing of whether supportive services should be provided only 
when they are critical^ the success of the client in the pro- 
gram or also when they will enhance the lives of clients ui 
their families but have peihapjvonly a peripheral impact on 
employability. 

Foi txaniple, at the inception of WIN and CEP, much 
time was devoted to pto\ iding classes (in grooming, poise, 
peisonality dcv^tlopmcnt. and so on. These classes were 
usually given prior to the actual skill tiaining, on the job 



training, ur referral to employment. Altliough the inten- 
tions of these classes weie good — and perhaps even well- 
grounded— they were found to have little effect on clients' 
piogram- panic ipation and, in fact, were sofnetimes a 
detriment because many clients found these classes to be 
patronizing and insulting. Thus, it was learned diat. 
(1) These classes were not appropriate for all*clienls; 
(2> they^vere time consuming and 'expensive, and (3) ihe.y 
weie peiiiphcial to the goals of the program. 



Continuation of Services 
After Program Termination 

When employment and training programs did organize 
to provide necessary su£|)ortivc ser<tces, they sometimes 
found that it was not enough to provide these services 
during the time of client program participation; the 
need for such services might very well be as critical after a 
satisfactory job placement was ma4e.^F'or example, the 
primary goal of the WIN Program was to remove persons 
from dependency on welfare. If, after participation in WIN, 
a job placement was made at a high enough salary to make 
the client no longer eligible for welfare^^not only were 
welfare benefits stopped, but the additional fringe benefit 
of child care w^as also terminated. Although the client, was 
tenninated from the program, the need for child care was 
not concurrently terminate-d. Thus, staff members could 
provide aH neccessary employment, training, and suppor- 
tiveVrvices during program participation, only to see that, 
without post-program support, the gains made in the pro- 
gram could be lost. • " » 

These issues, wben resolved a program operator, 
coiild serve as jthe basis for policy decisions regarding: 

A " . . • . . 

• Whether ^e program will provide resources for 
supportive services. 

• The level of resources to be allcx:ated. 

• Who should provide the services. 

• The types of supportive services |o be provided. 
^ The degree of post-program support. 



A Note About the Literature 



The preceding discussion attempts to point out the 
unusual position that supportive services have in cmphjy- 
ment and tiaining programming. One might aiguc the 
degree to which resources should ^c expended f(ji class- 
room training, on-the-job training, intake and assessmc"*^ 
or job placement, but it would be rak indeed to fin 
program operator who would disagree that these .com- 
ponents have a legitimate function. It ib not so rare to find 
this disagrament concerning supptirtive services. 




The literature in the field dOes todi&pel tfte Lunter ns 
of piugram operators. Rathei, the studies that ha\e been 
done describe a-program or group ofprogr^s thatare pro- 
viding services and discuss; many'times anecdotally^ how 
such services were organized and implemented and what 
occured as an apparent result. The inclusion of these 
studies often includes recommendations directed to other 
program operators on how to operate similar programs. As 
valuable .as these studies are (andihey willbe^discussed as 
they apply to individual supportive s€tvim);ihey are not 
directed at reaching conclusions, about: (1) The impact'Of 
supported ser\ ices, (2) the costrof suclrservices in relattpn to 
outcomes, "^nd (3) the potential for duplication of serv ice, 
In order to repch concliisions about these issues, a more 
rigorous study methodology wduld have to be applied'and 
would have tO(Consider: ' 

• Evaluation of input, including the.use of control 

groupi>. (What happens to a similar groupuf clients 

who do not receive services?) 



• Replication of the piogi^ams. (Do the s^ame lesults 
ulcui when different piogramoperaioisduthe same 

< • thing?) 

• Isolation of the relative cost effectiveness of sup- 
^ portive services? 

J • Cost factors in relation to outcomes in utilising 
pxisting supportive services as opposed to develop- ' 
^ ing separate resources. 

rniii suchsiudiesareconducied, piugram operators will 
4idve to def>end upon the experiences (verified or not) of 
other deliverers of services to make determinations as to the 
lule sypporiive services shoulrfor should not play in pro- 
^^gratn planning and implementation. The definitive an- 
^j«iyers as to whether supportive ser\ ices really make adiffer- 
^ence and what really works and v\hat does not will have to 
cwait fof studies yet to come. - * 
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^ 3. SURVEY at SELECTED SUPPORTIVi; SERVICES 



This chapter will describe the individual services ^ai 
coiild bCj defined as in support of etnploymentand training 
programs and will describe opportunities and constraints 
that each service presents.- Such an appraisal will prove 
hcFpful in assisting program operators to determine which 
services tke progra^n should and cpuld provide and which 
maf beWtter furnished by other organizations, either con- 
currently with participation in the program or pripr. to 
acceptance in it, ' , 



Counseling 



Counseling— as part of the intake, assessment, anci refer; 
ral^rocess— is the most traditional of the employability 
services. In this type of ^counseling, the counselor deter- 
mines whether the applicant meets ba^ic eligibility aiteria 
, andean, irtfact, beassistedby the empldyment'and training 
program. The counselor then works with the clientfto deter- 
miife occupational goals and what services are needed to 
help the client reach these goals. Finally, thecounselorwill 
refer the client to appropriate program resources. This 
'CoiSiseling relationship, which is.usuallyl of very short ' 
dui«ition, makes ghe assumption that the clicfht has the 
.^^otivation, self-confidence, and attitudes necessary to 
uiil|ze program resources and needs only minof assistance 
ontf program participation has begu/i. For purposes of this 
monograph^ counseling that encompasses intake, assess- 
ment, and referral will be considered integral to employ- 
ment and training programming'iarrd thus not a supportive 
ser\'ice. ' \ 

HoweVer, counseling in which the counselor acts as the 
ch'ent advocate can be considered an adjunct to employ- 
ment and training programming- and thus will be defined ^ 
here as in support of these program^ The goals of this.'type. 
of counseling might incl^ude: - • » * 

• To prelDare the trainee to move into the Jobby build- 
I? ing self-confidence. 



. ^ ' . * 

• To help th^\rainee cope with personal problems 
,that c^oiild ^ause him or her to drop out* 

• To help dqyelop the work habits needed to do the 

• J*o h'elp yesolve common work-,related problems, 
sucb asd^ficulties in relationships with supei'visors 

" ' and peers. 

•s Tp help^the trainee cope with the new en vironmen t. 

• Tohelrl.the trainee understand and deal witii values 

• that are new or may seem alien. 

< ' ^ To hdp the trainee deal with stresses and strains 
' ' arisinjg from cuhural and linguistic conflict^: 

* • To help the trainee prepare for futur^opportunities 
in' the work situation.^ 

Of course, the basic problems in providing such 
counseling services'are in finding an agency or individual 
who can accomplish these goals and in develof^ihg methods 
for jpOnitoring and evaluating this function. One might 
argue the'yalidity of other supportive services, but wjth 
them, measurement isipossible. (Either iranspbrtatioh has 
been provided or it has 'not; either a client passes the high 
schdol equivalency test or he or she does not.) A program 
operator, when evaluating counseling, does not have the 
security* of having tangible evidence of accomplishment. 
Finding counselors and then evaluating their effectiveness, 
has been a sore point with {Srogram administrators since the 
irtitiation of MDTA. 

» Those who were vocational counselors priori) the f^ll of 
1964 were specifically instructed to restrict counseling 
efforts to occupational choice and occupational change. 
With th^dvent of programming;^direaed at the d^isadvan- 
taged*, the role of the counselor as perceived by program ad- 
ministrators changed;, the ''new" counseling focused on 
"eradicating barriers to employment." - An elaborate 
nationwide training program, Project CAUSE, was d,e- 
veloped tp prepare potential cou>fSelors (recruited pri- 
marily from among recent college graduates) td deal with 
the t>t)es of problems that disadvantaged persons were 

^Kdward Cbici and H4nr> I, Rtm. Vu>duy tnf tjnpurymmt uf thr F)i\adi-ania^rdU»ut(trlines 
for Attt'on. RIcD tindtu^s No 15 {\Vji*htnglon V S Dr|Mrim«n of Utxir. ManjWHH 
Adminmration. 197S), p $i 
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thought to bring to the tuunbtling session— piobltms, it 
was implicith assumed, that coufd be lesolved through the 
(ounseling process. Empl()>ment counseling had been 
• "professionalized." 

. Many counselors felt that they should be involved in 
sophisticated counseling situations, but were not equipped 
to do so. The basic requirements for an employment 
counselor were a bachelor's degree and fifteen hours in the 
social sciences. There was no experience requirement^ and 
m man\ states in-house tiaining was, at best, madequate. 
Master's degree programs rrr gurdante and counseling were 
often geared to the problems of school touixselors rather 
than to the envrronment of the em^^loyment counselor. 
Just as formal trarnrng drd nut aU\a>s meet the needs of 

' the counselors, so drd the rnformal trairirng on how to deal 
wrth bureaucratic structures l^ave much to be desired. 
Many counselors saw themsehes as powerless in trying to 
manrpulate the sy stem * and locate resources for program 
clients. ^ 
* But perhaps the biggest problem the new employment 
counselors faced \Nai» not their lack of perceptivity intoth^ 
hfestyles and value systemsof theclrentsihey ^ere attempt- 
ing to assist. 

Trained professional counselors ma> be iheffeciive in reaching disadvan- 
taged minoruies, especially when ihey were inchned lo ireai such chenls 
cltiiKtiiU. as if i]jc\ \\ere paneJUs. Profe^sitjnai tuunselurs may Ix uxj 
iumiiiilicd u> ihttj o^n middU tla«\aluesand iinai.t|uainud v\uh v\ork 
problems (hat si\mie new workervio develop ihe kinds of inierrx-rsonai 
rdauonshtps thai Icad^tu siKiessfuI cijuns^hng uuh disadxantaged 
|x-rs<>ns Ihe divad\aniaged person nia\ the professional counselor 
onI\ as an aiiihorii\ figure railier than a friend and heljx'r. On the other 
hand, it takes a jxt son uith s|>e( lal experience and training to understand 
ucjrk si'ttings ami res<iunes well entjugh to b<* effective teacher and 
< adx (X ate for the trainee ^ 

As the numberandtypeof employment and training pro* 
grams increased, the role of the^counselor became mdre 
ambiguous. Some program administrators belreved that 
the counselor should orient cnentji to the program and 
rnsure that they did not drop out. Others utilr/ed the 
counselors^to de\elop on-the-job training and placement 
opportunrties. In some Work Incentive Programs the 
counselor was used as a "work and training spec ialisi," re- 
sponsible for developing, and subcoruractrng for the ed- 

/ ucational and vocational comfXMients. 

The role of the counselor became defined f)\ t)ie person- 
nel needs of the program, and these needs varied from pro- 
gram to program and even within programs, "Because of the 
undefined role of counselcus (no c^ne could tell them what 
constituted successful counseling), everyone was dissatis- 
fied—management, other program staff, clients, and most 
of all, the counselors. * ' ' 

, * E\en in resear c hand development projec ts, when the role 
of the counselor was clearly defined, some areas that coujd 
ha\e resulted in cliertts' making unsound decisioris \(vxv 
found. Counselors had the tendency to: 

• Dictate to (the client). The counselor*s answer to a 
man's problem was telling him what kind of service 
^ he needed, not allowing him to make a completely 



voluntary selection from info^matron gi\en*hini by 
the counselqr. , ^ * * 

• Make a full-blown casec5ut of a minor drfficulty that 
the client had livedavith fol- years.' 

• Evidc»nce a lack of injagination and creativity in 
suggesting solutions to problems. • 

• Coiicentrj^te on one need only when two or more 
may exist.' » » 

Numerous attempts ha\e been ma^c totleaily define the 
role of the counselor j,s client advocate. Pataprofcssionals 
have been used as counselors, client^advocates irf several 
employ ment and training programs,huwe,ver, the degree of 
sucess experienced by the paraprofessionals seerndf^occn- 

' relate uith the clarity with which expectations were deline- 
ated and the acceptance of these expectations by the para- 
professional and by other staff members. For exarnple, the 
California S.tate Legislature coated a new civiTser^ice 
classification. Job Agent, which* was designed to individ- 
ualize the delivery of employ mcntandtrainingser\ ice. The 
Job Agents, who were often members of community ad- 
vocate groi^ps, were expected to be client advocates, per- 
form job development, monitor clients' progress on the job. 
^nd ()btain assistance for clients in dealing with social,* 
economic, and other problems that might inhibit the 
clients' ability to find or hold employment. In other words, 
the Job Agent was to become a "Personal Employment 
Service."^ ' . 

|iowever>as theoretic ally sound as this cone epi may have 
been, its implementation surfaced unforeseen problems. 
Line and managerial staff were opposed to the idea of 
bringing in the "ncm-piofessional" (at a sonienrnes highc r 
sajary ) to carry out duties prev iously done by ^professional 
staffs." The tac it, and sometimes oven, hosn liiy made it dif- 
ficult for the Job Agents to be integrated into the agency 
suuctyre. The Job Agents, in their enthusiasm for theii role 
of client advocate, sometimes neglected their other func- 
tions, and so fulfilled the prophecy that they would not be 

^ablc^ to Irahdle the Job. In addition, no new rc»souicrs for 
providing services or for changing the methods In which 
jobs were located were furnished. 1 Ifese inieinal problems, » 
in addition.toa clow ntuin m theecononu and a lossof 1 ule 
\' funds, sped the end of this <*\pei imejii 

WIN and CEP were originally organized in the **tc*am 
concept"; that is» a group of persc)ns, eitch with specified 
functions, acted in concert with and for the client. In their 
theoretical ideal, these teams, had a \eam leader, and this 
leadej vvas generally the counselor. The c ounselor was thus 
given the additional resix)nsibilit\ c^f moving the team 
toward goals and objectives. Again, although the concept 
of tlu' "team** and *'team leader" was theoretically sound, 
administrative and human problems kept it from success. 
Counselors who in many instances,\vere stitigglmg with 
that role had diffic ulty in meiging the function of counsel- 
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ing with thiK,'iunction of leading. Team membtis Mjme- 
tirtes reseni^ thejeetinsclor becoming a priori the leant 
leader because ihey fell the counselor was given the role of 
leader sofely befausc of education. First-line supervisors 
Mferecoifc^rned that team leaders would infringe upon their 
prerogatives. Once more*, unforeseen and thus unmanaged 
difficulties frustrated an Wea about counseling. 

Th^ literature about counseling written by rounscloisMs 
very cj^nimistic about the impact the\ can make. Those ^\ Iuj * 
wre counselor^ or who supervised the counseling fwnc- 
tiorx know that such optimism is justified when the coun- 
selor is th^e "right" person— that is, a person who undei- 
s\ahds ihe client and the enviroment from which ihe client 
cbmes, who has professional training, and who. perhaps as 
importantly, has the ability to gam cooperation from co- 
workers and administrators. 

The successful counselors seem to be the ones who can 
prgviiie the lype of service the client boih needs and pei- 
ceiVes that>he or she needs. Successful counselois undei- 
stand that a clfent looking for a job does not exjx^ct loenlei 
therapy, bui expects help in finding a jobt ihat when a 
client asks^for information^ the client would realU likeihal 
information to be provided and does not. expect toexploie 
why heor she is asking that question; and that when a rlieni 
is really experiencing emotional problems, a refeiral to a 
professional skilled in handling those problems is in order. 
Exi^erience has shown that ihe school of counseling to 
which counselors adhere is less imix)rtanL to the*finjrl lesult 
than is their ability to understand "wheie the ( lient is" and 
what realisticalh can be done to get the client wheie he oi 
she* wants to be. 



Orientatioii 



The requiiemerus for panicipaiion yi the piugiam. 
The piogram resources available to the participant. 
The availability of communily-based lesources. 
Job-fiilding skiljs. ^ 
Test-taking skills. 



The expeclation.s of employers. 



According to Webster's Sei'ejUh Neiv Collegjate 
Duhonary. "to orient" 13: ' ( I ) To set right b> adjusting the 
facts br principles, (2) to acquaint with the existiiijg: sit- 
uation or environment." In general, the orientation 
components of employment and traming programs ha\e 
been, dc\ eloped to encoifipass both of these meanings, al- 
though the methods of implementins the components and P^^^^^^- 



Work attitude^ 

Glooming and acceptable dress (job orientcxl). 
Job-related i?xi>ectalions of the paiticipanis. 
Knowledge of transportation systems. * 
Child care assistance and services. 

• Money management and family budgeting. 

• Consumer education, iiichiding th( dctiigns' t)l 
signing sales contiacis. 

• Xutiition. 

• Development of a posiii\e self-image, 
r • Communication skills. 

.Sl'lf-help techniques! ^ 

It was generally agreed that the orientation component 
should be scheduled so*that iht: participant woirld move 
directly from orientation* to placement on a job-iraining 
component. This close coordination between components 
was considered essential fortworeasons: First.it would pro- 
vide a sense of pride in accomplishment for those clients 
who completed the sessions, and second, it would establish 
a foundation of |;rust in the staff of the employment and 
training program and lead to greater efforts on the part of 
the cli<*nts to repeat the successful performance in a new job 
or training component. -Unfortunately, the administrative 
problems inherent in allocating resources to achieve 
"tight scheduling** between components often made it 
impossible for the majority of clients to move quickly from 
one component to anc^Aier. In addition, there were prob- 
lems in knowing how quick is cjuickly— a week? a month? 
Some cficnls would '*fall between the cracks" o\erni^t, 
while others wc^uld cominue to stay m touch for weeks 
until placed on a job or in training. Indeed, there were prob- 
lems in knowing whether otientation did, in fact, make a 
difference in a ^client's continuing participation in the 



the expected outcomes of participation are as \aried as the 
components themselves. 

Many national programs— CEP, WIN, Skills Centers, 
GIC's, and others — made extensive use of the ofientation 
component. The structure and content of these orientation 
components varied from project to project, but most were 
based upon the prenuse that orientation would picpaiean 
indi\idual take training or a job and to succeed. I his 
pr^riod of preparation ranged from a one-weok to a four- 
week session and covered such topics as: 

• The purpose and objectives of orientatron and what 
the participants would get out of re.gular ^attend- 
ance. ' , . . 

* * 

• The rule's and regulations of the program in^vhich 
the participants were enrolled. 



One VVIN project in a large, midwesterp state subcon- 
tracted the oriental ion toa small fii m ^pec iali/ing iji humanV 
development I'Jiis firm provided a four-week sess/on tlfat ' 
met five days a week, and its success was remarkable. It had 
the lowest rate of absenteeism of any component in the 
piogram. 

As the months passed, the WIN Program operators real- 
i/ed that the WINVIients were developing waim and open 
relationships with the<sulKontiactor. hut when oiientaiion 
was completed and the clients letuined to wwk regulaily 
with the piogr^yn staff memlx^rs. it was as if they 
were staitjng all over again. \Chen problems aros^. rhe 
(I;ent would turn to the orientaticip leadei foi support and 
di<^ leader would act as intermediary betwc^en the client and 
the employment and tiaining'staffr 

Tncomfortable situations aiOse. The ptogiam opeiators. 
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had dho been running an iiilurmal stud^ tu dcttimint 
\Uiether ^uricntaiiun has an impact upon iucctss. Tht\ 
compared t^t progi(?Si|uf {\\ust ptisun who did nut rectivt 
orientation with thuH vvhd did and found no significant 
difference 'T^'he) the'n made'two decisions. (1) That the> 
would hire staff aftd conduct "in house" oiientation and 
(2) that ftilil^ those person* for whom it could be show n that 
orientation was necessai> would attend. These decibion^ 
proved iotbe satisfactoi>, the\lients continued to attend 
fegularl^mddeveluped gcSSefrelation^hips with WIN staff. 

• However, the*program operators still had a nagging doubt 
that orientJition was being used simpl> to enroll 
and involve clients in the WIN Program quickh so 
xhev would be eligible for the stripend. rather than 
using the component because it had demonstrated that 
ft made clients more emplovable. ^ 

A large WIN project on the West Coast had a similar ex- 
perienc e This projtt t conduc ted in-house orientation from , 
beginning pf tlie program, developed three*week ses- 
' sions w ith clients partic ipating five davsa week, six hours a 
dav The saipe general results were obtanied. clients 
attended the sessions regularlv (three out of four attend- 
^ed everv session) and develoj>ed^ warm, relationships 
amQng themselves, with the group leader, and with other 

• program staff It was decided that all clients "needed" 
orientation and all would go through orientation before 
assignment toan\ other component' After the first eight or 
te*n months, it be canrtc evident that, while most clients liked 
orientation, attended regularlv, and said thev learned a lot, 
tneir subsequent participation in other components pf the 
program did not measure up to the high expectations in^ 
evidence at the conclusion of the orie*ntation session. 

An informal review of the rcYords and evaluations of 
^clients revealed the following: (1) N'earlv three-cjuarters of 

• those who attended sessions were considered (rated) 
' , "improved" by the experience, both b\ -ih(^mselves and the 

group leaders; (2) those who went immediatelv (within two 
or three weeks) into work-ielated comjx^nents (e.g.. on-the- 
job training or work experience) maim^ined high levels of 
participation: l3) those vvho went into skill training tended 
to maintain high U-vels of participation; although with , 
more absences than those in work components (e.g.. two 
: out of four would be absent at least o;ice. rather than one 
. out of four), { iMhuse who went into basic educatKMu lasses 
had^poofer attendance records than cliertts. in any other 
com|x^nent. whether thev had good attendance records in 
tjjient4.tnjn oi nut, andt3> those who were plaied in jobs oi 
ft>urad'jobs after oiieiitatum.did not necessaril> remam in 
themuhe a\eragt lengtlfof tinicon the job was fi\e weeks). 

'It must be stressed that this wa^ an informal, one-time \ 
Itxjk at the case-records in the program. I his review served 
to raiso more issues than it resolved. On the one 'hand, 
clients liked the orientation sessions an(J seemed, to relate 
better to the WIN staff and program than those w ho had not 

\ attended sessions, on the other hand» there was no evidence 
that this lengthy in-depth orientation to the program, com* 

_ munity, and ' world of^vork" hadai)> significant relation- 
ship to successful program completion afid Icing-term em- * 
'gloyment. It seemed apparent'that the real payoff of orier^ 
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tation was the bubstantial lowering of tiansaction costs foi 
the client. Attending orientation sessions and c^evuloping 
rapport with the program staff seived to provide a par- 
ticipating client with the means of obtaining low-cost in- 
for.mation about the "system" and how it worked, as vv ell as 
the assistance of a staff, generall> committed to client 
advocac>. thai was willing to assume a gitatei tT\an equal 
bh^re of ihecostsof negotiaiing job and training placements 
and additional services fiom welfare awdothci social agen- 
cies. The question of whethei these benefits to the clients re- 
turned a future benefit to sbciet> that was greater than or 
equal to the cost of orientation remains unanswered. 

O^her types of orientation that ^\e been used in employ- 
ment and training programs include vestibule training anc 
one-to-one" program orientation. This latter t>pe is, 
inferely a matter c^^nforming*the client oi uie purpose, 
rules, and regulations of the program, his or hCilrespon- 
sibilit> to participate, and the client's rights under thepro- 
•gram. 

An informal \estibule orientation is often provided to 
employees as the> Vnter a new job. The information pro- 
vided has to do with, among^ other things, policv about 
raises, vacations, sick lea\e. and the customs' and proced- 
ures of the work setting. This kind of informality tends to 
be ineffective in esublishing'rele\ ant communication pat- 
terns w Ith new workei s w ho ay: disad\ antaged or w ho have 
had little prev lous work exp^ience. This is especially true 
of new w orkers who are cult it ally or racialtj^klifferent from 
the majority oi the woi;k force. A more forffifaKuJjpntation to 
the emplo>er. generall) an initial block of time de\oted to 
informatiory giving, has been found to be more^successful. 
The goals of this ori<?ntation should be to; 

• Provicfe basic information on the way the company 
works, how^ italfectsnewemployees, what is expect* 
ed oi them, and vv'hat they can expect of the com- 
pany. 

• Provide tangible proof that the program is "for 
real" and that the company is credible. 
Stimulate trainee motivation through offering in- 
centives such as promotional opportunities. pa> in- 

^ creases. seni<^rity status. andt)ther regi|lar ernploy- 
ment benefits. 

• Build a sense of responsibiIit>. sflf -confidence, and 
belief in^lf.^<^. 

On the w hole , eijiplo/ers w ho ha\ e de \ eloped ^nd implc-^ 
mented a vestibtile orientation program for their disadvan- 
taged and less experienced workefs have found that the 
rate of attrition is drama ticall> reduced and that the new 
workers tend to becc^e valuable, longer term employees," , 
Whefhei such orientation should be restricted to those with 
the most obvious need or prov.ided to all cnfoUees and em 
ployees is a matter of sbmc controversy. Restricting orien- 
tation to disadvantagtd workers reduce*^ costs. Howeve*r, 
iclentifving that group as different may lead to sensitivity 
on the part of those required to take orientation, reseritment 
on the part of thos^ vvho perceive the disadv an tagged as 
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. getting special treatment, and possibly to lowered reten- 
tion. Each practitioner must decide on the pros and cons 
under particular circumstances. 

Such \estil)ulc orit-nlation ma\ be provided b\ tht em- 
ploying firm, B\ consultants, oi b\ tht public agtiuy u- 

4. sponsible for placing the WQikeJswith pailicuhu fiirtis. 
The aitkal is>ue is the relationship bct\secn cost and e/fec- 
tiveness. 



Educational Seiyvices 



ItiNnticiioii in (()innutiii(ai!\('. (oiniuKatioiui and lal skills foi adiiljs 
whdst iiKil)iit(\ lo cffciinrh us<' ilicst skills s^AbMUMiMl(\ Inipaiis ilini 
^^mm^ifi iiuitiiiiiK iiHMi*'\niU4f iutniiii nsiiuiK AMth (tu ii italabiliu ' 

'Jlu ab<>\t cl(fuiitic)ii/iil Ij^isii t'^ur.uion dtsdilxs [h( 
lationaK loi piovidiii.i; such s(i\i((-s as a iniii of oi as an 
•acijinut U) emploMnnu and tiainnig pjogianuning. 
Whethri it shou-ld luMcinu da su p|Kirii\c s(M\*i(e would de- 
pml ultimateU upon tli^e uiteni of die piogiuui. bul foi 
pur|K)ses of diis discussuHK educjyional se]\i(es udl Ik* 
defined as in supp>ort of employment and training pro- 
grams. 

1 he peispedixes of educators and piogram administra- 
tors diffei someuhaL Educators generally be|ie\e thai ed- 
ucauon ni and of iiself hits meaning. Piogiam operators 
feel diat <,uih services shoidd ha\e diied relationship to 
skill tiaiiung and subsecjueni employ fiient. especially as 
the costs educational ser\'ices become apparent. The fol- 
lowing discussion will focus on the concerns of program 
operators, which may c)r may not be congruent with the 
ccMicernscif (*ducaiors." 

^ The ihrTe major jiy pes of educational services that em- 
ployment and training programs ha\e provided are; 

1. Basicliteracy.aimedat those clients who were iHerate or 
near i Her ate. 

2. Preparation for the high school equivalency test (GED 
training;, directed towards clients who could read, write, 
and do arithmetic computations at about the ninth 
gracie level, b\it^ivho have not received a Jiigh school 
diploma. ' ' ^ 

3. Enghs^ as a second language (ESL). for those 'clients 
who might or might not be literate in their native lan- 
guage, 4)ut who neither speak nor write English. 

Generaliy. one of 4 he problems with educational pro- 
gramming in early emp]o\ment am] Iraining pioglrams 
was the inability cjf program planners to differentiate 
among these three fcjrms of education. It was not unus-ual to 
see person^ who had only the most bifsic literacy skills ir>- 
volved in preparing for the GED, or to s^e non-English 
speaking persons who were liierate in their native language 
in classes with clients who had never mastered any literacy 
skills, ^ 

One of the reasons wliy separate classes weienot initiated 
was that program planners were rc^jdly not .sure what the 



goals of^b^sic literacy and ESL uer^. rsually.Vmpluy- 
^ ability pfans weic \aguc geneialitics.and impunt-d lueiacy 
%vas only peiipherally related to jobgoalsj It uas easiei to 
ha\e as an (jbje^ivv the secuiiiig of a GED ccitificaic. no 
matt^i hc^N fai-fc-tched this was in light'of ac lient s past ed- 
ucational attainment, f ^ 

Another ^rea ul u^icertaijity was whether the abeady 
(•xisiting programs developed by locaj schools should be 
used. Not oniy we;re they sometimes available without costs 
to the en>ployment and training programs, but tliey were 
already there. The*use ofj these progiams met with varying 
degrees of success or failure, deper^ing upon the program 
and the client.-fbut some of the obstacles which pr<5gram 
operatois encounterecl iaciuded:* ' * 

1. The inability of the schcxjl-run program to provide ixi- 
formation on client Attendance and progress. 

2. Thelack of open-entry, open-exit programs, 

3. The lack of individualized instruction. * 

4. The divergent goals of the Education and employment 
and trainiji^. propams (i.e.. the educational programs 
urged clienis iq staywuhtil they felt ready to take the GET) 
test or were comfprmble with their literacy level; tfle 
employment and training programs wanted the client to 
to reach goals as quickly as possible). • 



Basic Literacy 



Most of the itiajor employment and training programs of / 
the I960*s and (*arly 1970 s a ba-sic Iiterarv component 
(eilhcr/attached to GED training or as a separate entity ). 
pre\io^\l\ discussed, those attached to C^ED irainmg h^d 
the aquisition of the high school equivalenc y certificate as 
their ^oaL Goals for those programs not attachcxl to GEB 
programs ,were less clear, if not less unrealistic, ^cirely 
would an employability plan state specifically that the ex- 
pected goal w-as. for exampje. a se\enth grade reading level, 
or if ^such a goal was stated, it was not related to specific. , 
reali^ti'c occupational objecti\es, ' 

The employment'and training staff who were placing 
clients into these educational components belie\ed that 
they^ were only fulfilling theil^ mandate to de\ clop cli(*tits4(> 
their fullest (X)teritial. It was only after clients liad beenig ' 
thc*se components for periods in excess- of a year that pro- 
granri oj^erators began to question their value in relation to 
outcomes— especially (employment outcomes— and to ^ 
wondep whether the improvement in reading and compu^ 
taltional skills that could Ix- effected witbin the time and 
money constraints of the program w ere really worthw hilc4 
There are. of course , remarkable stories of people who 
were functionally illiterate w;ho went on to get their high 
schcx)l diplomas, but thek* Were the exception. Genei/ally^ 
the program operators found themudves involved in expen- 
sive prograny* that had mjiwimiim payoffs in terms of ho\^ 
the c lassc*s had an impact on employability. Moreand moie 
. • ^ program operators carme to the conclusion that thedoel- 

fMm.,.,n R,*r,.M sm,.h.(K»,»rF Adk,.a«iJR KM ,h 24,.Nrw mJ-M.II^! opmctlt of bilSIf JU<frrf(7 skllls shoultllx' Icfl IO tlu' caiU illoK 

(1 ino, i-^m-m ^ . and that oiily the development of those ^k-ilK necessary lo 
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work Jiui\i\dl (t.g.. Kdding bdkiy j>ignj>)hftil 4 plate in tin- 
plovmcnt and tiaining progtamnim^. 



GED Prejparation 

Ahhou^ the purpose of GED pieparaiion'as ii related 
diredh to employment was not alua>sas clear as might bt* 
desirable, the high School equivalency certificate was a 
demonstrated asset. In fact, for some apprenticeship oc- 
cupations it was a-requirem/Pnt. high s( houl diplonia 01 no 
diploma. Nonetheless, perhaps the enthusiasm withuhich 
GED preparation classw were initiated was not always war- 
ranted. The most inhibiting factor was the selection of 
clients. GED training, as It was envisioned b\ most pio- 
gram planners, was a six to twehe week program designed 
solely to help clients pass the test. Acquisition of literacy 
skills was \ iewed as a peripheial b( nefii. C'lii nis w hu wc u 
successful usually already had most of tht basii skilN. btu 
fHihaps needed to "brush up" in frac lions aiul in Ust 
taking methods However, many 1 mploynuni ami iiainin^ 
staffs did not ha\e the means by w hit h to ck tt i nuiu iitt^u \ 
le\eJ^or potentials for passing the test. Gliints who nitfittl 
much more than a "brush up" were jxu iivio (lasses, and 
the courses were often repeated several times* before 
the certificate was acquh^ or the client gave 6p. 



that „the progress of clients through the component 
was too small to ha\e any effect upon their potential for 
, employnfent. ^ 
^ A very successful ESL cjass run by a CETA prime sponsor 
has as its* goal immediate employment after 'basic English 
has been mastered. The program operators see their clients'' 
as job ready (either because of skills or becauseof their will- 
ingness to take entry le\el jobs; and \iew ESL as the only 
ser\ ice that will need tp be pro\ ided. * - 

In another apparently effecti\e program, skill training 
and educational ser\iccs are joint components, with the 
education' having dirett relevance to tfie skill train: 
ine and in some cases being taught by the vocat^junal in-^*\ 
strocior. . \ " i 

Bi general, ihe trend in educational services in empk>y- ! 
mem and training programming is away from thede\elop- 
m^t of com|jonehts that may enhance a c lieni s employ - 
abMity ' and toward funding services that ha\e measuiable 
goals — either in terms of educational skills tu be* obtained 
or placements that can be made because of the attainment of 
these skills— and that can be shown to have direct bearrrig 
u\xm immediate employment. If educational fjervicc^s are a 
prerequisite to, successf|il program participation, dieni.s 
are encouraged to reevaluate their occupational goals or are 
tol3 .that this partictilar program cannot pro\ide the re- 
quired services. 



English as a Second Language 

The implementation of ESL programs generally came 
* after attempts at. and sometimes failure in. other ediica* 
tional programs. Perhaps because program operators had 
learned'from ijieir past experiences and because t^' need for 
•ESL was readily identifiable. ESL^rograms seem to have 
fared better ihai;i the previous educational services. Then, 
too. the impetus for ESL often came from community 
groups that demanded such programming: the percem 
need for ESL opginated with jx»rsons who were tb.recefve 
service gather i.han with the deliverers of such service. 



Summary 
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E\en with the problems fated in pro\iding edutatKjnal 
serv ices, a number* of programs were able Xo meet time and 
mtiuey constraints and stilJ furnish edue^iional ser\ices. 

A nfedium si/e WIN Program en tour aged a vtry sutccss- 
ful adult education (eachei tt^gointo business as a subcon- 
tractor furnishing basic literacy and GED training. The 
CED training was \ery suctessful^over 90 percent pass r^te 
e\ery 12 .weeks;, but the leacHer personally re\iewed the 
achievemeyii levels • of those entering the component 
and suggested the basic literacy class, if appropriate. 
The GEp urcynirrg stressed passing the test, and the skills 
•learned were directlv related to that goal. Tufortunaiely, the 
basic literacy corip/ponent did npt' have such- a. specific 



Transp(^rtation 



In one stud\>0l supportive services.^* the reseauhers 
foupd in scym of the ten cities visited that the lack of 
adequate^nsportation was cited a> the greatest barrier to 
grpgfam success, and was identified as a key problem in 
<?very site .except New York City. 

An in-depth study of transportation issi>es for a program 
in a rural county in Vermont found that, in addiiion to the 
fact that participants either had lo have at < ess to a tai or 
wal|^«^'**the distance between clierM and slot has' a measur- 
able impact on the ability ()f a panic ipant 10 (oinpleit- 
SwIvfSpe cial Work Projects] training. I hai is. thef^thei a* 
t lit fit lives frtjm his slot, the highci the piobabilitv of titni 
inai^on (dropping out).**'^ ^ 

^In ordti {^obtgiit to co]x w it]) tht massivt ptobit 111 ol t n 
siuing that cJitnts tould phy.sitally gt; fioiit ditii lioriitstu 
training sitt s 01 jobs, prograrn optiatois h.ul U) dt it iimiit 
v\htrt th'tii tlitntslivtd in rtlatitjr^to tht IcMatioii'of tlu u ^ 
ait<^ s iiidusUial sites and btls^t^ss ,to|iiinuiiiiu > .uul lo 
as^t^s tht availability of a publit transpoitatiun sv'^u t^t duit ^ 
((jnid link tht Uso. Fioiii this asstssnuni ilii t»p(Mfoi> 



"<.jfmt \w«Mi(s ^ ,^tttml..it. :t \:pl>*ttu,f Vr- tt^' ft" ttUA l"i V^tt>, !f> 

eoal. and it fizzled out when the program operatcjr decided^ 1 ^ ti 
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could decide to pursue a count basc'd upoii/m least thict 
alternatives: 

1. Dtvdop skill Hdiiim.^ io meet tht^ill u<iuiuiiients oi 
^htntagts u( puttntial einpknei;^ wha weu iut)st acces- 
sible to the program's clien^y^ 

2. Mo\ e the ( lients to homc^ti areas that had access to the 
employing communi^ 

3. Develop other mea^$ bV which clients could get to and 
from ^training opl'mploynieni. 

The third alfernative is {l)v one th^t most piogiams 
selected Then* was no single solurtion to the ( lients' irans- 
portatiop^ilemma. The ultimate solution, implenun- 
tatimKof inexpensive and accessible mass rapid transit/is 
faFlx'\ond the influence of an employ mei^t and trainnig 
|>rogram. However, most progr^s attempted either for- 
mally or informally tocopewitn the problem. The' follow- 
ing are solutions (or at least panial solutions) that pro- 
grams have utilized, either singly or in combination: 

1 Payment for auioniobile repairs, fhe prcn^iam pa\s foi 
the Yepair of an automobile so diat it can be used as 
transportation to training or work. This solution 
worked moderately well, providing a program staff had 
some knowledge of automobiles or ability to estabfish 
relations with a reliable auiomobile repair shop. Too 
many times? f^rs were repaired only to dte" again a few 
weeks later. Yhere were instances, however, whejj re- 
pairing- ^n automobile was hot only a solution to a 
client's transportation problen^'s but had other benefits 
as well, such as the WIN client who volunteered to drive 
otherclientsiotrainmg,or the successfully terminated 
>clieni who turned her old carovemo the program when 
\^she had bought a new one. Vs^ 
37'^cuuraging jhe employei to organize car pocils. 
Because of the energy xrisis, many employers have 
\ oluntarily ser\ed as c le^ring houses for employ ees w ho 
need rides or who are willing to pro\ ide them. The pro- 
grim r(x>rdinated with the emplo>er to make the nec- 



% Tsi^giaxicabs for car jxx>ls ,\Vhen se\eral clients li\ed 
ie same \ icinity aa»d'Worked for the same employer. 



essary arrangements. 
Vsim 
in tne 

arrangements sometimes were made with a taxi cab 
company to make regular pickups. If this could be co- 
ordinated, the cost could be reduced because the com- 
pany or independent cab dri\er was guaranteed these 
IW.O runs a day.* j 
•I Tsing minibuses' Some, programs purchased nine- 
^ passenger station-wagons or minibuses to transport pro- . 
gram participants Although this systern was in\aluable 
while the panicipant wasacti\ely in\olved in thetrain- 
^ ing (for transporting persons on tours of places of 
business, to testing sites for high school equivalency 
tests/ to licensing test$. and so on), their use w^as 
generally not a long-term solutiorf for the participant 
who obtained ernploy meni. The program could not 
afford ertough mini buses or dri\ers to transpph people 
on a regular basis. In some- pr6grams, conA^rn about 
insurance liability curtailecl the useof program-operav*' 
H buses. ' . . ' 
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5. Making arrangements with independent, charterAus 
companies. If enough clients living in the same vicmity 
were also to be working in the san[ie area, indeper/d/tpt 
bus companies were sonruetimes convinced that a regular 
charter run was profitable. * 

6 Providing bus tickets or tokens. Most programs relied, ah 
least partially, upon public transportation. A number of ] 
thesf programs supplied clients with bus tickets or 
tokens, eit^her on an emergency basis or as a regular 
traiiiing related expense. It was thought that tickets or 
tokens were more suitable than cash; clients would 
see their use for ^ particular purpose. This wa^ generally 
true, but in at least one large city, a black market in bus 
tickets developed. 

Arranging for transportation services was always/a time- 
consuming 1ask, whether the staff provided tl/e trans- 
portation themselves or arranged services through other 
sources. However, it was one of the more gratif^ng tasks 
since it was one of the few services from which the staff and 
client could get immediate satisfaction. / 



Physical He^'h Services 

Because of the inadequate health care provided the poor, 
employment and training program clients often^ring with 
them serious healtfi problems. Program opera tcjhyhave to 
ask the sanie questions about the provision of physical 
health services as they do about the provision of any other 
ancilliary service: » 

1 Does the problem affect the client's ability to function in 

skill training or on the job? ' 
2- Do we want to do something about it? 

Initially, some WIN Programs required physical ex- 
aminations as part of the assessment process. When health 
problems were identified, the local welfare department was 
resjx>nsible for apf)ropriaTe^medical referrals. The physical 
examination recjiyrement proved helpful to the program 
operator, bu^t c lients and client grc^ups raised questions and 
complaints about the blanket prerequisite, and the require- 
ment \>as dropped. The program opqrator was then un- 
jMiy(o determine before clients entered programs whether 
ne^lth problems were jiresent. and unless the client vol- v 
unteered information, could not distinguish between A 
dienis who could participate and those who could not. > 

Generally, program ofx-rators found that they had to 
resjxind io c lients' medical problems on an immediate basis 
•or lose the client. Some of the resources that, program 
operators used included public health facilities on either 
free or subcontract basis and pri\ate health clinics on a sub- 
contracted basis. 

As difficult as locating health scT\ices for ac ute physical 
problems was. the problems encountered in thede\elop- 
ment of resources to' meet' chronic illness, especially 
alcoholism and drug addiction, were unique. Not 
only did the staff havo to develop resources, they 
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had to encQurage dienis to utilize them. Since these 
two chronic health problems could preclude success- 
ful participatiojj in a program compone^it, the staff could 
not hold out the carrot of a \veekl> stipend. In additioil, in 
' most stales alcoholism and drug addiction \\ ere nordef inett 
as disabilities b> either Welfare Depaitmeiu regulations or 
\'ocational Rehabilitatipn. For staff members whose c lients 
were welfare recipients, thi^ lack of official recognition was 
the cause of consternation, refusing to accept a client into 
the program or terrpinaiing a client because of drug addic- 
tion or .alcoholism was not Yo^^idered a '*go6d cause*' for 
noij participation, and so ilje staff w as put in the position 
of either jeopard i*/ing the client's welfare grant or accepting 
and keeping a client in the program u ho w ould not beabJe 
to paiticipate. Some attempts were ifiade to'refer clients to 
Alcoholics Anonvmous or to drug rehabilitation pro- 
grams, but dealing with these problems in an employment 
and training program setting pro\ed no easier than did 
^lealing with them in an> other societal context. 

The addiction tofood—obesit\— was as stubborn a prob- 
lem. Individual programs did ha\e some success b\ pa\ 
ing for clients* participation in Weight Watchers and b> 
proUdirig information abtnit nutrititjn, but the suttess 
stories, as menunable as ilie> were, were offstt b< the iium 
bei of tlitnts who wtrt \irtual|y^nemplo>ablt (at least in 
their chosen jobsibetaust thc\ weu striousU o\ciwciglit. 

Foi othti thrt)nit*healih problems, piogiam staffs used 
the svi\icesof \'otational Rt habilitatiim.'\'R would often 
pioMde compuhcnsivt medical e\aluati(;n and [Hosthctic 
de\ices. Howt\tr. bciausc i>f its in\ n program c(jnstraints. 
VR was not used for c\ei\ client, but was subc(;ntractc"cl 
with on an individual or group basis. 

Sources such as Planned Paicntlun^d and the League of 
the Handicapfxd we le also Us*^d. euhei im a subt^tMiiiai t or 
fre^e basis, tci mvvi s|x'tific c lient nerds. 

Xo matter how cle\tr,the staffs were in cle\e hoping ph> 
sical health resouiies. the delnerv (^f such services was an 
in\ol\ed pioit^s. One recent 'feasibiht\ stuck cxploiing 
health intenention as a means (;f nu teasing enti\ <;f ^wel- 
fare (Itents into the labor market (oiu lude^nThat. 

. tu-alth handle tips \\hi( h limit f)t |)m( iiirnir\ of vvclfciic rci ipimts niio 
|ut} ii.iiiiinH oi 1 iiipUn rm nt .irt u)inpU \. tiii; (oiultittJitttl h\ sttkiolt 
% txh.i^iuf Kiik oi {niMtvdliufi. Juii^ iK^](U. utujuuital pitihUnis, .iiul 
olxsit\ I tiicss uf lfjr( ilimfsaK d(siitHisi(i(nuniu wuikfoKt , ih(\ .ik 
jUiX jiiMoits If) f)l)ijin f^)i!indl health huhrd. the pioinriuixc of su k if>!(' 
lH>hav tor suggests dial health complaints are used as a means of excusipg 
s(M Id! and eiononiif f.ijliire > 



, Cieiieralh thedeh\ei\ of ph\si(al heahh sen ues seeiii(»d 
to be most ef[e(ti\e when punhased for those persons wiili 
non-chi'oiiK piobleins (e.g.. the need foi e\eglasses oi 
(osmetic dental work) and least effe(ti\e foi those pdsons 
whose health [)roblems we»re an actual oi pei(ei\ed eletei- 
lent to finding or holding a job. 
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Mental Health Services 

/ The concept that working and being paid aie the 
meth(jds b> which the indi\idual demonstiaies that he (ji 
she IS a woithwhile human being is a value stn^nglv held in 
Western s<j< iet>. Thus, not being able to find oi letaiii em- 
plo>ment, especiall> when the e*conomv is sound , is often 
eonsideied to be a s\mptom of undeil>ing mental health 
pK^hleins. Some indnidual programs lxlie\ed that the de- 
li\er\ of mental health ser\ices was a reasonable acti\it>, 
eithei as pait ofaheir legulai cininsehiig pK^icss oi on a 
sufxoniiact basp>. Fin man> piogranis the pnnisnjn of 
these sen ices was ruA a liapp> eNp^rieiice. Definition of the 
need, in and iA itself. affe( tec^ the c lients' pai tu ifjation in 
the [jKjgiarp. Because (if the negaii\e ( (jiinotatnjii of 
mental pKiblems,' the staff had U) taiefuHv ensuie that 
the defined problem was reall> a problem. A casual 
'paranoid" wiitten on^ case letijid folcJei was fai more 
damaging to the client's e^mpl(j>abirit\ (in teims <jf how 
staff reacted and whu h jobs the t lien t was lefeiied U)) than 
'the lack of an occupational skill. 

In (jiie lase ui which mental health ser\ices were fur- 
nished, the exfxriment fn<Aed t(j b( more a learning expei - 
lence Un the program <;fxiatoi than f<jr the ilients. On a 
tiial basis, the fjKjgram orgaiii/e\l a gr<Hifj therap\ session 
for clients who had severe absentee [jnjblems. I he gnjWf)- 
was led b\ a licensed ps>chologist assisted b\ thi [jiogiam s 
emfjhnment counselois. riie undeiUing assumption of 
the' txfxiiment was that iTients would ntjt be consistentK 
absent from fnograms unless thc> were suffering from 
mental health fjiobleijis. (>aie' was taken to insuie that 
fjartu ipating du nts under stoixi th( fnirfjose of the giouf; 
theiafn.and these client signed^ w a i\ eis that fieed the pio- 
gram from liability. The re suit <jf this e xfj^riinent was that 
clidits not onl\ absented themsehes fiom the legulai \nu' 
giam (oinfxMunts. but also fiom the therap\ gnxip. How- 
e\er. the emfjhnment and tiaining staff came to the 
eiMulusifjii that some die nts did not paitu ifnite because 
the> just were not Interested, and that '*self-ac tuali/atUjn" 
[)robably woule^not change this j^asic disinteiest. 

rhe*expeTiences of program ofX'rators as deliveieis c^f 
mental health serMces was gcneralU not fa\oial)le. ('X(ef)t 
in the instaiues when the ^uoblem w<is,p(iipheial to the 
clients eniployabihtv and could be handled ( oiu uireiitU 
with skill tranung or emfjloyment. Realistically, the pio- 
gram OfXTator could not be exfxctcd to sol\e loiig-teim 
f)rol)lems with the limited lesources a\ailal)le. 

Child-Care Services 

Except ni times of national eineigencv (Kg.Awai \eais), 
day-caie f urograms were generally nxailable<)nU to lam i lies 
wh(j ( ould afford them. Neifhei fiii\atc entcifjiise noi 
government was willing to subsidi/e cjiialit\ cla\ care, foi 
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lowMncome families** The implicit dssuinption undci- 
lying earlv employment and tiaining legislation was that 
program panic ipants would be men. The realit> of the sit- 
uation is that sigiXificant numbers of the unen)pl()>ed and 
underemployed are women heads of households. \Vh\ was 
an initial recognizer of the problems' that women faced 
w hen entering the later market .\lthough program legis- 
lation suggested that child-care services could be provided, 
no sv<tematic approach to developing and funding dav- 
care centers was set forth Rather, each individual \VI\ pi in- 
ject in concert with the cooperating welfare agencv would 
attempt to locate these services^. ' 

\n interesting problem encountered bv oiu WINpiojctt 
and shared bv othei employment and tiaining piogiams 
was no't so much the lack of da>-care centeis as the le- 
luctanceof clients tolea/etheii fhildrcMi with siiangeis.no 
matU'r how c|ualified those strangers weie. l lu pu/jVii ex- 
ploied with cheni.s the feasibiliiv of obtaining the [)aicl 
cHild-care services of neighlx)is and i(»lativ(»s. The Wellaie 
Depaument paid the individual ihild-caie [>io\ ideis altCi 
ihev had ceitifu^d them as ha\ ing suitable homes, Inmain 
w av s. neighboi s and relati\ es piov ed moi e sat isfac loi \ i han 
did (hild-care centers, at least in teims of the goals of the 
piogiam i( not m leinisT)! the needs of thechiJch 

1 Nctghbois and ulatt\cs IkkI inou fk\djk siIkiIuIcs 
than did child-caie centers and. thus, ccndd ies|K*ncl 
mou casilv when tiaimng oi wi>jk i lists au>st. 

2 I ht ntighbois it laiivts li\td ntailn .md tht tiaiispoi- 
!aiu>n t>f tht thiltlun was mn nui>nvtnit ni. 

'3 I h( nttghbois itlatJvts wtit kni>wn u> tht tinklitn. 
and so thtit was iu>i tht ( oiu tin i>f hav nig ilit i Inldun 
with stiaiigeis. 

I. When a child was sitk. the neighbors yi relativts often 
iigreed to come to thecheni s house: iluis ihepaieni dul 
r\p{ have to miss work or training. 
.\ CLP pioject initiated a creative, although e\[)ensue. 
approach to thiltl-care. Staff members started their 
own child-care center, using the center to tram 
child -tare workers. Initial probU*ms were encountered in 
mtviing state litensing requirements and in the referral 
process' but aftei these problems were resolved, the pro- 
t;i*im appears lo have been successlul. 1 he hn.d icsull was 
that, after a year of operation, theactual management of the 
ihiltl-taie ceniei became ihe ies|)onsibilii\ /)l ihe Wellan 
Depaiimem. wnh CEP as ihe deli\eiei ol ihe ii.tmim;^ 
sei V ices. 

Attempts have been made to negotiate with the private 
sector and to convince it that child-care centers can become 
j^rofit-making entities or can help the private sector in 
meeting its socialobligations. This approach has been met 
with less than enlhusiastit response. Ahhough some large 
businesses have opened da> >care centersior children of em- 
ployees, state licensing laws, insurance regulations. *and 
disinterest have kept this hom bctomhig an overalTsolu- 
iion In addition, the cost of programming is high. For 
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example, a child-care service that would have provided a 
full range of serviced to the children and their familiej, 
woiTld have cost $3,093 per child in 1971. 'With inXlation. 
one could expect the cost now to be at least 25 peic^nt 
higher, ^ 
Just as a program can purchase and "hustle - all types of 
services for an individual client. It can also find adec}uate 
child care for one client or perliaps a group of clients. 
However, sinqe the staff cannoi'fix" everything for every- 
one, employment and training programs will have to wait 
until public sentiment is favorable (and the money is 
available^ for the implementation of large scale child-care 
facilities that meet the needs of low-income families. , 



I-egal and Bonding Services 

Because the need for legal services for civil cases was 
sporadic, programs generally acted as referral agents for 
cli^ents to community legal aid societies. 

The legal services that these societies offered included 
divorce proceedings, personal bankruptcy, closing of 
police records, injunctions against garnishments, and debt 
reorganization assistance. 

l,egal serv ice agencies did not handle felonv c ases, hut fcjr 
those clients who could ncjt afford a lawver, the court pro- 
vided public defenders. Although the e'mplcjyment and 
training program did not pic^Mcle direct legal services, n 
was often used as an ally of the defense to show that lhc^ 
client was actively involved in rehabilitating himself or 
herself, (The piogram was usecl as a supportive service In 
the lawyer and client.) ' ^ 

Bonding services for persons who had police, credit, or^ 
other records that prevented their being covered b> the 
usual commercial bonds could be obtained through the 
Department of Labor's Federal Bonding Program. This 
program, administered by state employment service* 
agencies, wasavailable to any indiv idual w ho w asqualified 
and suitable for the employment in que^stion and who was 
not commercially bondable undcT ordinary circum- 
stances.^^ However, except in programs thai had a client 
population of ex-offenders, the need for Ixmding services 
was not consistent. ^ 

* * 

Use of Local Petty Cash Funds 

It was not (and still is not^ unt ommt^n to see staff mem- 
beis arranging raffles, dances, coffee funds, and other 
events. The proceeds of these events were used to me^t the 
immediate cash needs of clie^nts. Staff members routinely 
used their own mtjney to supply clients with funds for bus 
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. ticket!*^ haiuuts, and uihei items .to faciliutt thejtlienis* to this set level when the piogram subntit^ed vouchers 

achievtmentof a goal. Thtmotivationof the staff members j>ht>\\ing how the money was spent antj attaching receipts 

was more realistic than^altruistic. If the client could not wh^n appropriate. 

puichase an iniiriediatc need such as tianspoitatioy or ^^^^Jhere are arguments, p^ and con, about the advisability 

health care, the opportunities for employ merit could be of allowing local staffs the use of cash.*HoWever, past ex- 



trurtailed. 

Some programs encouraged the use of petty cash fund^, 
but many states* had' regulations prohibiting state employ- 
ees from having access to cash. One state in which all pro- 
gram staff member shad access to petty cash funds instituted 
a revolving system in which the program was given a base 
amount of mopey (usually S50); the funds were replenished 



perience ha$ demonstrated that with minimal Controls the 
petty cash fund can be a valuable supportive service, h al- 
lovvs for the purchase of items to fulfill immediate needs, 
it costs very liftle ia the long run (far less than having a 
long, involved procedure for obtaining items), and most 
importantly, it gives staff autonomy to make immediate 
decision$. 
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4. MODEL VARIATldNS 



Usually program planners consider supportive services 
as^isaete entities rather than as a comprehensive package. 
-Thus, the design of supportive services has centered on rhe 
delivery of individual services and has not focused on the 
development pf models that could serve as the policy ihd - 
operational base of the supportive service activity. The fol- 
lowing is an attempt to oreJrent models that program oper- 
ators couIdcol|^d^r as thty plan for overall delivery of em- 
pIoyabilityaQd^pportive services. It nausVbekept in niind 
that these models gre composites ojf field experience and 
have not been tested, except in the most casual way; there- ' 
fore/th^;discussion of their ramifications i^in tended to be 
lustrativr rather than site specific. 



being "hustlers of service," and in the Io;ig run the j 
will probably suffer* - ^ 



One: No Provision for 
Suptportive Services n 



program 



Two: Provision of Supportiye 
Sewice$ Throifgh Interagency 
Agreements 



4n this model, the program operator has determined that 
the program will be directed solely at skill training and 
placemeiit. It is assumed tfiat clients will have no sup- 
portive ^ervjces in the community. There is no on-paper 
<;ost to the program for this approach, and it requires no 
apparent staff time in the traditional rnanagement func* 
tion, . K ^ ^ 

Although it is wholly acceptable in the planning stages, 
this approach ^has a significant drawback: the program 
operator has to be willing to make the decision that the pro- 
gram will enroll only persons \trhosc^empIoyment-reIated 
problems are either lack of job skills or lack of job-finding . 
skills. (The problems inherent^ in encountering such 
person^ who also meet program criteria are manifold.) 
Unless the program operator can^nake this unpopular and 
perhaps ynrealistic decision, operational st^ff will find 
them^Ives in the UndDlMoruble position of^ot havmg any 
resources to meet the non-skill or non-placement needs pf 
thdr^lients. Becatjs^ peopft in employment and training 
programs, working in line positions, do so because they . 
like working with and (j^jjiqjialf of other people, they are 
going to fine! a way to meet client needs; at least they are 
going to spend a lot of staff tin^ trying tp,do so^e pro- 
gram^ operator will have put the staff iri the-.^^ion of 
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In this model, the program operator has decided that 
even though the program will not allocate any funds toihe 
supportive services activity, a need exfSts. The need will be 
met through other agencies already in existence, whith pro- 
vide suchservices,toconimunity members at no cost, father 
than depending on individual staff members* initjave to 
"h\istle" these services for individual clients, the.prDgr^m 
operator d^aws up formal agreements with thest providers 
of supportive services. * * ' 

While it is easy Xo liave administrators agree fo rtially 
with one another, it is difficult to make this agreem<;nt op- 
erational git the line level. The empl(5yment and training 
staff wantio use the service, but the cfioperating a^en*:^ staff 
njay not understand **what*s in it for them/* All staff mem- 
,bers may wantto cooperate, butmechanismsbywhichsuch 
cooperation can become functional would have 'to be buijt. 
In order to es^blish a sound basis fo'J^agreements, the pro- 
gram operator, in concert \SJhrthe cooperating agencies 
and programs, would have to develop methods by w!^ ch: 

I. Agency/program personnel know that coppQ-ativ^e 
agreer^^s have, been reached, understand each other's 
functic^and responsibilities, and are a ware of the sup- 
portive4ervice?^^ar/2 has td offer. 

2 CI ien/ referrals can be made— both from theemploy- 
ment'and'training prograni arid to it. 

B The referring program receives client progress repoi ts. 

•4/ The referring program is jiware of the final outcome of 
the referfal. • . 

b. The agency/organization to wliich the client was re- 
ferred is informed of theoutcomeoftKecIient's participa- 
tion in th^ employment and traininr^ lypgram. (The 
program staff are not the only ones interested in the 
client.) 
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Thj ad\antag$s of thij» t\pt of mixkl aic. 

• The un-.pafH'i lobih in fatual ca^h i>pcnt ib minimal. 

• DupIicatioiLof service is avoided. 
Services arj? prov ided by experts. 

• Depending the cooperating agency, additional 
^ services may become available to the client 
^"N^e.g.^ services for other family membeis). 

^The dis^varitages include: 

• Tfee/clientha^ to, establish relationships 'with 
several agencies and individuals within those 
agencies in order to receive servi^. 

• The client has to spend time traveling from agency 

• to agency to receive services. * ^ 

• The employment and training program does not' 
have control over the quality of servic<? provided. 

* • The program will not receive progress and 
attendance reports in uniform formats. 

• Tracking of clients becdmes difficult arid titnc 
consuming. 



The program operator, in deciding to dichotpmize direct 
employment and training services and supportive services, 
must consider the twc^major problems in such a system: 
Fir^t, the client will have two groups wi^li whom to estab- 
lish relationships, and second, the goa|sof these groups, as 
they relate to the client, may not be congruent and^in fact,^ 
may be competing. For example, a social service agency 
providing counseling services may feel professionally obli- 
gated to discuss with a client a wide rajige of subjects, many 
of which ^may be at best peripherally related to the client's 
activities in the employment and training program. An ed- 
ucational institution may see its rolesoley in terms of CED 
test preparation, and it may encourage persons wh6 may 
not be able to pass the test without extensive assistance to 
insist on continuing in that particular, program. The 
second problem, which is related to the first, is thedifficulty ^ 
the program operator will have in coordinating the flow of 
clients toandffom theiwo types of components c^Vj devel- 
oping methods by which the client can participate in the 
two components concurfently! 



Three: Subcontracting — 
Separation From Employment 
and Training Functions 



Four: Provision of Services by 
the Deliverers of Employment 
and Training Services 



In this model, the program operators have determined 
that one or more of the following factors exist. 

J. Identified supportive services are not available in the 
community, . . ' • 

2. T'hose that are available are inadequate to meet en^ploy- 
ment and training client needs, ^ ^ 

3. Trhey are too plifficult to obtain on a no-cost basis* or^ 
'4. The program operator prefers to contraa for services 

that might otherwise be available without cost in order 
to maintain greater control, ov^r the type, amount, 
quality, and timing of the services provided. 

A decision has been made that it is desirable to purchase 
these services, and that the deliverers of the service will not 
be the same as the deliverer/6f the skill training or job 
placement activities. The decision to separ^teTttieST'COrrF" 
ponents is based'~on seveml tt^mid^erations: i 

1. Those who deliver skill training or- job placement 
should fociis on these activities and should not get en- 
meshed in the delivery of anciHary ser\iccs. 

2. Several of the supF)otti\e ser\ice acti\ities may be better 
delivered by experts. 

3. The program can retain control over hqw many clients 
receive what supportive services. 

4. It is possible to individualize the service and purchase it 
for one or many clients. ^ 

5. As with arty paid for service, the program/ can better 
maintain .control of quality and of reporting pro- 
cedures. . 4 * 
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/In this model, the program operator has determined that 
' the delivery of supporti\e services should be directly at- 
tached to the delivery of skill training and job placement. 
However, unlike Model No. 1,'money and staff timewill be* 
allocated. The program operator selects this model because 
^be following are seen as advantages: ' 

1. There are fewer subcontractors, and so the monitoring 
\ and evaluation function need not be spread as thirr.^ 

2. Theglient will have to establish relations with a min- 
imum nurflb^f of agencies and individuals. 

3. The flow of clients through the program will be ^''co- 
ordinated m6re easily. ^ 

4. tThe supportive services prpvided will be directly related 
to theclicnt*sability to^ucceed in theskill trainingor on 
the job. ■ 

5. The responsibility for clie^jt progress resides with a few 
individuals; it is easier to hold subcontractors account- 

- able. ' ^ . • ' i" 

In selecting this model,.thc program operators must (|e- 
cide the program can 5Ui\i\e the following disajJ\ an tagts. 

iTThe clients will not be receiving supportive services" 

• from experts. . , ^ 

2. The staff may get in\oi\ed in the pro\*ision of suppoit 
^ ive scrvif:es to the neglect of the skill training, or job 

placement activity. 
3.. There may be-the tendency to take a lock step approach 

to the provision of supportive services. Since the subcon- 
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tractor has geared up lo provide such services, there ma> model and adhere rigorously to its xonditiuns. Rather, the 

be an implicit assumption that^ever>bod> needs some- program operatoi would select a model based uporr^theob- 

^hing. , ;jectives and goals of the employmen i and training prograrn 

Of course, even when the deHsion has been made to would modify (he structure based upon the deier- 

develop a comprehensive approach to the delivery of sup- "^i"9iion of vv hat supportive services will be provided and 

portive services, no program operator would select one resources which will be allocated to these services. 
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5. IDENTIFICATION 0F;SELECTED ELEMENTS 

• < IN PLANNING ; 



' %ciomatic in most social planning efifbris is the uncom- 
fortable knowledge thai; the finished document is pnly 
memorable to those who wrbte it. The purpose of engaging 
in these planning activities for supportive services is to 
determine .^nd describe ihe conditions that are to be; 
changedi, to define standards that measure the amount and 
Icind of change, and to devise piethods to make the desired 
changes happen. In the simplest terms, one must plan the 
work and then work the plan. If the plan does not work, it 
must beadapted, or it wilt be a thorn^ the side of many and 
a comfort to none. TTiis is especially trtie in the planning 
• apd implementation of suppoVtiye services. . 

It should be kept iA mind tha t one of the outcomes ofthe - 
planning process could be a decision' not to provide su]^- ' ' • >- . 

portiveservices through the^emplovment and training pro- Identification and DeSCriotion 

.gram, but to accept only those clfepts wfifo are able and - - — - - vcfv.* a^^i^xv^^* 

available to participate in job training pr placement. 

The following discussion of die '*elenients" in a support- 
ive services plan is intended to be descriptive in nature and 
to suggest a frame of reference in lyhich to consider issues 
that ariseMn the planning process^ The .elements to be 
discussed inclti'de;. / * \ 



prinjary data or go on with larger area data on the 
^sumption that the large area is not too unliice 
^e small area and thus will serve to indicate the 
direction in which the supportive services plan should 
piwe, if not its final destination. 

: Another point in this planning process should be kept m 
mind. In the presence or absence of statistically reliable 
data, the informed judgment of an experienced employ- 
•ment and training program operator ox social service pro- 
vider is likely to be as valuable to the final outcome as any 
number series. 



of the Universe of Potential 
Clients Who May Require 
J|upportive Services 



1. Identification and description of the universe of 
. potential clients who may require supportive services. 

2. Identification, d^^iption, and assessment of available 
resources. 

3. Determination of current unmet clieht needs. . 

4. Determination of the feasibility of dg^elopirtg resources 
ta meet the.unmet needs (funding ^siderations).- ^ 

5. Setting of priorities arnong unniet needs. 

6. Determination of Service levels. , , < 

Pne of the primary, difficultieswith this pjanningframe- 
/work is-die general lack of current, teliable 'dataio^ small 
areas. In other words, a planner or jjrogram operator may 
not be able to find out what he or she wants to know about,a* 
particiilar population in a particular geographic area. In 
some cases,^ the desurable data are hot and v^ill not b? avail- 
able in usable form, and a decision rnust be made about 
Whether to spend staff time and, resources on 'developing 

lie ' : . / • ^ ' 



' Within the geographical area of the p)rogram, the plan- 
ner could collect and analyze the .available data that 
indicate: * ' 

1! The number of unemployed persons in .the l^bor 
market. 

2. The'personal characteristics of the unemployed,»incljjd[* 
ing age^sex, race, education, and family status.' 

3. The occupational experience of the unemployed. 

4. The number of unemployed receiving public assistance. 
5f The incidence of health conditions that may affect 

employment. . ' 

6j The number of service demands through social service 
provider. 

7 The geographic location of the potential clients. 

jThese data may be gathered from several sources. The 
ijs. Eureau of the Census, Census of Population. 1970, 
"General Population Characteristics*" afid \ General Social 
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and Ecunumic Characieiislics," will piuvide data on th^ 
sizcAumpositiun. disti ibutiun, and \ ital statistics uf a pup- 
ulatfun by place uf residence in uiban ui rural areas tui 
states, counties* standard metropolitan statistical areas, 
incorporated cities and toivns, oi largei (2,500 oi mor^) un- 
incuTpuiated places. These data wete compiled in 1970, but 
they can still j^erNC as base data to be augmented by laiei 
infuimatiun developed by oihei souij.es. Many states ha\t 
plaiiiiiug offices oi agenties at the state le\el which make 
yeaily estimates on the size of the state's population by 
county or uthei smallei area designation. These estimates 
generally inc^lude the growth oi decline of the population 
thrcfugh natural increase (births minus deaths) and 
through in/oqtijiigration. » 

The . Employment Service in many states, iri order to 
facilitate affirmative action planning on'tlie'part of em- 
ployers, annually compiles and publishes data on the size 
and tompositmn (sex and-race) of the labor force by indus- 
try and occupation and on the. last occupation of the unem- 
^ ployed. These data can prpvide a valuable clue to the 
condition of the local labor market in terms of entry level 
occupations and the unemployment levels of the unskilled 
and "semi-ski lied labor force. Jt can be generally assumed 
that relatively high levels of^ unemployment among less 
skilled workers will correlate with higher level^of demand 
for employment and training and supportive services. In 
addition, the unskilled or semi-skilled unemployed worker 
is less likely to have accumulated sufficient resources to 
overcome the effects of prolonged periods of unemploy- 
ment, even with unemployment/ftsurance and other forms 
of ti^nsf^r payments. 'By the time m^ny of these people 
reach the employment and training programr'they have ex- 
hausted their own resources and can no longer provide 
for their Own supportive services needs. 

Tfie Welfare Departments generally maintain some form 
of aggregated data on their case loads. These records can be 
a soilice of information regarding the structure of house 
holds and the lev el of service demands for healthcare, child 
(are^aiid ttanspintation. m addition, some welfare agen- 
jiics may 'keep data ptitaining to family or household in 
come levels, which may then be compared w ith income data 
recorded by the Bureau ot the Census for the same area. 

After the relevant data have hecn gathered, they may be 
striiaured in any form that is usable to the planner and de 
cision makers in teims of culistructing hypotheses about 
the umveise of clients that may lequire supportive services. 



consists o/ female heads of households w ith childien undei 
15 yeaiy of age, it is likely that the availability of child care 
will be'an impoitant consideration in determining sup- 
portive service needs. ' ' ^ 

The next task would be to go into the community to 
determine the extent to which the needs suggej^ted by the 
profile of the potential cHcnts are being met. A leliablc'fiist 
souice of infoimation would be the diiectoiies of com- 
munity resouices compiled by vaiious agencies, notably the 
I'nited Fund (oi United Way oi Red Feathei). The foimat 
of these inventories of resources'can usually be follov\ed oi 
copied asothei lesources aic discovered. Such an inventoiy 
might include: 

The services that are offered and for whom. 
The eligibility requirements. ^ 
The geographic service area. 
Source and amount of funding. 
Program capacity, as well as total numbeis of in- 
dividuals served. 
• General socio-economic chaiacteiistits of prisons 
served (age, income, sex, race, and so o-,). 
The inventory ot,resources could then be matched to the 
hypotheses of jDOtential supportive service needs. The infor- 
mation gathered in this manner would be of a general 
.**nature; however, it could still provide the basis for impor- 
tanf decisions yet to be made. 



Determining Unmet 
Client'Needs 



Fiom the comparison of the potential suppoitive service 
needs with the inventory of available supportive seivices, it 
should become obvious which services aie not leadily avail- 
able in the ^community, howevei. manj^comnlunity re- 
sources are not" easily identified. Thus, if time allows, the 
planhei would want to personally inteiview several pei sons 
who are actively engaged in what aie known as the "help- 
ing professions" befoie making the final determination 
that ceitain needs cannot be met thiough local resouices. 
With these persons, the plannei could review the tentative 
conclusions and determine whethei other community re- 



Identification, Description, and 
Assessment of Available ^ ^ 
Resources ^ 



Fron^^thc bypxjthcses develof.>ed from the ^survey of the 
, universe of potential clients, it is possible to develop a 
listing of potential supportive service n^8i^^Jor example, 
^f a significant, portion of the potential clientpopuljtion 
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sources which have not yet been identified are avaiiable. 

Out of the f)rocess of comparing identified needs to avail- 
able resources and the resulting indications of unmet and 
under met supportive service needs should come the data 
from which the planner will be able to make recom- 
mendations. When the "univt*rse of supportive service 
needs'* and the ''inventory of available services*' have been 
substantially completed, a method for comparing anddis- 
j>^aying the results should be developed. This comparison 
and display will provide an impoiiant tool fot com 
munitating the findings lo decision makcisand piogiam 
0|X*r-ators. ^ 

These data can \k picsc nttd in a vai u ty of ways. A simple 
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"T** chart that lists "needs" o.. une side and "known 
resdurces** on the other; a flow chart with projected needs 
numbers "flowing** into known service level and capacity 
numbers; or a sophfes^caied matrix, which, unless carefully 
developed, may dispmy^ everything and copmunicate 
nothing. 



Djetermining the^Feasibility of , 
Developing Resources to Meet 
Unmet Needs ^ 



In order to c^cide what supportive services should be pro- 
vided and at what level, some judgments have to be made 
about the ease wUh which identified unmet needs can be 
met, either through the employment and training program 
itself or through the program's support in dcvelopingaddi- 
tional community resources. At the same time that the 
planner is determining the feasibility of developing re- 
sources to meet unmet needs, hypotheses about the impact 
of not making provision for the service should be 
developed. 

In making this determination, planners must base some 
judgments upon qualitative rather than quantitative data^ 
For example, if aft unmet need is legal services, the planner 
cannot determine ike absolute cost of providing sucji 
services because exact needs at this point are not definable. 
However, the planner could discuss with the experts in the 
field (lawyers, economic opportunity staff members, bar 
association officials) the extent of the potential need and 
the costs involved in meeting this need. Alternative 
methods ofdeliveringtheservice could also be explored and 
evaluated: e.g.. hiring lawyers to be part of the employment 
and training staff, retaining a taw firm U) handle cases, pro- 
* viding funds to other agencies or sgovernmentaJ organi- 
sations so that they in turn coulcftprovide legal services. 



I 2. Description of how much of the total need is being met 
by existing services: 

a. How much of the identified need can be met by 
existing srevices? (For example. 65'p>ercentof low in- 
come female heads of households are receiving child- 

. * care monies from the welfare agency.) 

b. How many additional services would be necessary to 
meet the remaining need? 

The following chart is one useful method of developing 
priorities: . 
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Setting Priorities iimong 
ijJnmet Needs 

* ^ 

Setting pnonti^ is essentially an analytual process. It js 
. the point at vyhich planners and decasjon makers assess the 
. relative impact that meeting the unmet need will have upon 
program goals(and objectives and thus upon the employ- 
ability of potential program clients. 

The information taken from the assessment of need, 
inventory of service^, and list'^of unmet needs can^Jbeus^d 
to begin developing priorities: 

1. Description of the unmet or undermet need: 

a. Narrative descriptionof the nature of the current 
< need. 

b. Magnitude of the unmet need. 

ERIC 



Priorities should reflect reality. Factors that may change 
the "ideal" priorities include: 

• Previously established legislative mandates. 

• Existing policies of state or local governments. 

• Limitations on funding. 

• 'The existence of other public or private dollars that 
can meet the need. 

• The acceptability of giving one need priority over* 
another (in terms of the perceptions of potential 
clients and other service providers, as well as the 
community as a whole). 

. • The existence or. capability of agencies to provide 
the service. 

• The validity or appropriateness of Hie program's 
- involvement in this area. 



Determining Supportive 
Service Levels 



Aft^ priorities have been set, the planner can draw some 
conclusio'ris about the supportive service needs of those 
clients for whom such program services can.be provided 
cost effectively . These conclusions, along with the amoiint 
of monies available for services, provide a basis for pro- 
jecting the maximum number of clients uho could be 
servedc'rhe planner can determine which clients. needing 
wTiich supportive services can be expected to Ik successful 
p the employment and training program and from this 
/hake at least a tentative projection of the numbers of per- 
jfons whom the program Vould hopeto serve. For example, 
if a decision is made that clients will Ix- served on a first 
aime. first served ba.sis,as longasthey meet basic eligibility 
recjuirements. the concurrent decision mus( l)e made to 
lower the maximum number of clients to be served. 
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It is'likely that, if th^ piugiam decides tu accept clients on 
a fifst come, fiist served basis, these clients will have a. 
^^attri vaiieiy of supportive' service lequiicments than v\ ill 
clients who are scieened on the basis of being moie "able 
and available. " Tlie more suppoitive services the program 
obligates itself to fu^fill^ the less money the program will 
have left to spend oti training opportunities. 

In deie^ining the lolt of the program iq pio> iding sup- 
portive services tc^ clients, the planners and decision 



akeis will question how clients' pro blems w ill affect their 
employability. Certainly, the argument that all problems,^ 
in^tefnal and external, have the potential of negatively 
affecting employability js prevalent. However, one need 
only consider the characteristics of the employed pop- 
ulation to realize that those who are employed also suffer 
from a variety of problems, which, if seen out of contekt. 
would predict only the inability of the. person to function 
on the job. 



f . .. 
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6. SUMMARY: SOME CONCLUSIONS BY THE AUTHORS 



Throughout the preceding discussion, we have at- 
tempted to minimize the reflection of our biases- We think 
we have beeh successful most of ihe time. It should be re- 
membered that there are no comprehensive quantitative 
studies on the contribution supf>ortive services make to 
participants in efnploymentand training programs. There- 
fore, we think that our judgments and conclusions are as 
reasoned as any However, we do feel that it is only fair to 
inform the reader that the following conclusions are only 
informed opinions and are based upon oi^r own exper- 
iences as service providers for employment and training* 
programs, as managers of such functions, apd^ consult- 
ants to and researchers of employment ana tramfng and 
social programs in various^siates. 

Nothing in our experience or in the literature we re- 
viewed suggests a "best way" to insure that supportive 
services do what they are intended to do. In fact, theclebate 
on what supportive services can be expected to do con- 
tinues In view of this uncertain ty, we feel that our views are 
appropriate, and We have no resmations in expressing 
them. f 
Supportive services should be provided only if it can be 



if a man is unable to atiend his skill gaining class because 
his car pool driver is ill, a handful of bus tokens provK^ed by 
the program may keep him in attendance. Increasing 
niobility may also insure that a client will be able to make 
on -site employer C9ntacis ur get lu employment interviews. 

Several of these ''incremental cost services, charac- 
teristically, are "one-t/me" services that resolve an im- 
mediate problem and enable a cHen t to move toward an tm- 
pfpypient goal. These services include paymg for haircuts, 
providing coins for pjay phones^ supplying vouchers or 
cash for having clothes cleaned or pressed, paying parking 
fines, buying steel-tipped work shoes or work uniforms, 
and so on. Theaiterion for ensuring that these services pay 
off and are therefore efficient is that they are provided for 
clients who are participating in a skill training program 
or actively seeking employment on a "seek-work-plan" or 
other regularized basis. 

We' admit that this is a narrow arj^ "hard-nosed" ap- 
proach to helping people, especially disadvantaged pebple, 
solv^ those problems that prevent them frorn entering the 
mainstream of American lifeand fromobtainingthe means 
to pursue their individual life goals and maintain their pre- 



demonstrated that these services will lead t6 employment, ferred individual lifestyles. However,ari employment and 

training program is intended.to help^ individuals become 
self-sufficient through employment, not to provide enrich- 
ment or self-improvement. For i '.e most part, people prefer 
to uke care of their own enrichment and self-improvement 
and will choose activities that are important to them rather 
than activities that areifunded and "pushed' through social 
a/id employability ppopams, no matter how sincere the 
promfee of success and future independence. As previously 
mentioned in the planning section of this monograph. 



There has been a tendency in programs to supply, services 
because "they were thyight thing to do and could not help 
but enhance employability." Many of these services were 
easier to provide than were skill training and actual fclace- 
ment In the long run, however, the ser\ ices were relatrvely 
expeosive and, in addition, caused resentment among 
clients when the expectations raised could not be met. 

At present it is difficult to determine just which sup- 
portive services ypay lead to employment.' Only properly 
stratified statisti^l studies may yield results that are useful 
for determinihg hdw V"ch and what kind of sujiportive 
services should be supiJlied, who should receive th^, and 
when. Within the context of these comments, it is more 
fruitful to approach this problem from the perspective of 
identifying the^conditiqns of employment or skilftraining 
that require resources beyond the capability of fhe program 
client and that can be efficiently supplied by the pro- 
gram Efficiency in this context means that the additional 
cost to the program of providing the supj>ortive service is 
less than or equal to tne additiorial t>enefit to tht urograui. 
of supplying it In this context, it is readily apparent that 
some services Ve efficient by this definition. For example. 



many people are 



working und^r handicaps that we, the 



authors, would find difficult to overcome. These handi- 
^caps include not} only health and family problems, but 
hours spent in commuting to jobs, inconvenient work 
hours, arid unattractive working conditions. Yet, there -are 
people who are obviously willing to work under these 
circumstances because they continue to do so by choice. 

In our opinion, one of the primary failures of supportive^ 
services as they have b^n provided in the past is that, rather 
than serving an anciHary role jio the main business of the 
program— employment— they can become a condition of 
participation. For exarnple, the concern with adult literacy 
has forced literally thousands of adults in to basic education 
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tuuiscs witJj the piomise that iheabilii> lb read, write, and 
compule at sopne higher level would ensure them an op- 
portunity ^to compete in the maricet place and get the job 

- of their choice ai wages higher than they had t:\cr earned. 
In fact, this did happen for some. They were better off; they 
did suceed in skill training, they did gel jobs they were 
happy w itR and w^iith paid an amount of money they were 
willing (o accept. However, we believe that the persons for 
whom this happc*ned would ha\e made it anyway, and the 
supportive services puuNided simph made it a little easier, 
which iji these lases was reason enough to provide them. 
Ho\\e\ti. these tases are an infinitesimal ly small part 
of the numbers who were enrolled in basic education 
courses. 

In our experience, the p)eople who Jailed" to improve 
their literat>|skills failed because they saw no relationship 
between what they were supposed to be learning and their 
day -to-day struggle to live. Thev had never had jobs thai re- 
(}uired reading or writing, anchhey had no expectation of 
ever holding such jobs, even though they agreed that read- 
ing and writing were important to living a good life an.d 
getting a good job. 

We do not mean to imply that this is the "fault"of theed- 
U(aCors. Thev arV in business to make literate those indi- 
viduals who want to be literate, for anv leason. at any age. 
and who are willing to pay the price for literacy— in this 
case, the time, money, and effort that might be spent doing 
something they want more than literacy. Our quarrel is 
with "educational" components that were established and 
operated in isolation, independent of and unattached to the " 
skill training or placement components of the program. 

- Those basic education, ESL. or GED components that ; 
were provided concurrentlv with skill training or on-the- 

^ job training, and that were directly related to that training, 
appear to have enhanced the chent*,s ability to oiWain and 
hold a job in a particular occupation or industry. 

There are others who share this view that supportive 
services must be dependent on tl)e goals of the employment 
, and training program. In a comprehensive manual con- 
cerning the productive ernployment of the disadvantaged, 
the authors state: 

Support 5er\ic« musi be goat orienied Supcnisor^. tn^iructors. trainers, 
and other su()pori staff members should stress the practical and relevant— 
. in relation to prc^ram objectives— when working with trainees, avoidirig 
time-consuming exercises that bear no relation to those object i\es. When- 
ever possible, support services should be coordinated with the skills tram-* 



ing program, to minimis nheduling confliits nith the matn gudi uf the' 
training program, which ^ to prpvide the training required for-regular ^ 
production standards.** ^ 

by now it is ev ident that Our Jbiases are toward those sup- 
portue senices .that directly assist a client to obuin im^ 
' mediate eoiploy ment. in this case, ''immediate** means rela- 
tiye to long-term or chronic problems w here a number oi 
obstacles, including client motivation, must be taken care 
, of before any training or placement activities can begin. 
Ih general, our experience and our rev iew of the literature 
concerning supportive services have persuaded us that the 
primary considerations in the decision 6n whether, ^^hy. ^ 
and how to provide supportive^services are as follov\s. 

Cormderation No. 1: Ensure that supportive services ace 
provic}ed concurrently with skifl training or on-the-job^' 
experience. This is especially important if the service to be . 
provided is an institutional service, i.e.. basic education or ^ 
subcontracted counseling services. A13 institutionalized 
supportive service has the unfortunate capability of be- • 
coming pan of the goal in the mind of both the participant ^ 
and the service provider. 

Consideration No, 2: Since all *'helj3ing" agencies have 
programs and goals of their own. if the employment and 
training jnogram wants to exercise any control over the^» 
outcome of the service, it is wiser to bti{ or trade for the ser- 
vice than to lament the proverbial "gift horse. ^ 

Consideralion No, 3: Co/itinually review the process of 
communication between the program and outside sup- 
p>ortive service providers. Misunderstandings about why . 
^the service is being provided and what constitutes success- ^ 
ful service outcome can cause tempers to flareanffclients to ^ 
/ail. ' ' ^ 

Considemiioti No.^ ^; Do not confuse the goals of sup- 
p>ortive sjervices with the final objective of the program — 
the erfiployrfient of the client. It may be ''high minded** to " 
focus on making a better pcfrson out of each participant, but - 
it is too expensive. In short, don't let supportive^services run 
the program. (CaveatrBecatise supportive services ^renum- h' 
erous and sometimes interesting and exciting, it may be 
tempting to make the provision of these services an unwrit- 
ten goal of the program. Without concurrent employability 
development these services may lead only to "better" un- • 
employed clients!) 



**C.lavn aikl R«n\ c^i <i( ,p 79 
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Where to Get More Infofmatic^ti 

^ I * 

Fof* more information on this and other programs of rcseardi and development funded by the Employ- 
ment and Training Administration, contact ^le Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D.C 20213, or any of the Regional Administijators for Employment and Train- 
ing whose addresses arc listed below. 



Xiocation 



States Served 



John F. Kennedy Bldg. 
Boston, Wass. 02203 



Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 



New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 



1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 



New^JerSjjy 
New York 
Canal Zone 



Puerto Rico , 
Virgin Islands 



P.O. Box 8796 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19101 



Delaware 
Maryland 
Pennsylvania 



Virginia 
West Virginia 
District of Columbia 



1371 Peachtree Street, NE. 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 



. Alabama 
Rorida 
Geor^a 
Kentucky 



Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 



230 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, m. 60604 



Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 



Minnesota 

Ohio* 

Wisconsin 



911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 

Griffin Square Btdg. 
DaUas.Tex. 75202 



1961 Stout Street 
Denver, Cqio. 80294 



Iowa 
Kansas 

Arkansas 
Louisiana 
/Wew Mexico 

Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 



Missouri 
Nebraska 

Otclahoma 
Texas 



South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 



450 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco, Calif. 94102 



Arizona 

California 

Hawaii 



Nevada 



American Samoa 
Guam 

Trust Territc 



torv 



909 First Avenue 
S^atUc, Wash. 98174 



Alaska 
Idaho 



^ Oregon 
Washington 
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